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IN CHINA’S CAPITAL 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


THE MAN WHO JOINED 
ALL THE CHURCHES 


BY GEORGE A. CAMPBELL 
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The Conquest is an up-to-date paper. The articles | 
used are not moss-grown. A striking feature of the pa- & 
per Is the illustrated Modern Science page. oss 


The Conquest is a useful paper in the work of the | 
church. Its “Conquest Bible Class’’ is unsurpassed. Its x 
Christian Endeavor and Prayer Meeting columns are 


vital and suggestive. 


The Conquest is a newsy paper. Its news is not 
merely small talk of Sunday-school attendance, con- & 
tests, etc., but real news that builds up and helps. 
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EDITED BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


It Grips and Holds 


The Conquest is an attractive paper. Gripping se- 
rials and short stories have a place in each issue. a 
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Like all publications of the Bethany System, 
The Conquest is produced 
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will be accepted. To ministers if failure to receive the paper, it is 
paid strictly in advance, $1.00 per Published by the Disciples of Christ in the Interest of the Kingdom of God. not discontinued at expiration of 
year If payment is delayed minis- | time paid in advance (unless so 
ters will be charged at regular rates. | e ° ° ° e e ordered), but is continued pending 
Single copy, 5 cents. | Disciples Publication Society, Proprietors | i»strvetion from. the subscriber. 
Expirations—The label on the paper ’ discontinuance is desired, prompt 
shows the month to which sub- | notice should be. sent and all ar 
scription is paid. List is revised | United Religious Press Building, rearages paid, 

monthly. Change of date on label 


is a receipt for remittance on sub- 
scription account. 

Change of address—In ordering change 
of address give the old as well as | 
the new. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 


700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Ililinois, Under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or money order payable to The 
Disciples Publication Society. if 


1992, at the Post Office at | jocal check is sent add ten cents 


for exchange. 





The Disciples The Disciples Publication 


epee Society is an organiza- 
Publication tion through which 
P churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 
undenominational and 

constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday Schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up 
character and for advancing the cause of 
religion. 


* & & 


The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Disciples’ religious re- 
formation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Ctristian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


8 *& & 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sunday School literature (The Beth- 
any System) published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the Church is now being ushered. 


x & 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the Society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite 
of denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, The Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the 
Christian world. It desires definitely to 
oceupy a catholic point of view and it 
seeks readers in all communions. 
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SIXTY THIRD YEAR 


Christian College 


Conservatory of Music 
MRS. L. W. ST. CLAIR MOSS, President 


ONLY WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
OFFICIALLY STANDARDIZED AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Careful Parents Choose Christian College for their Daughters Because: 


1. A two years’ Junior College Course leads to a degree; Four Years’ Academic Course (certificate) admits to 
university or standard colleges. 

2. To students who wish to specialize in music, the CONSERVATORY offers strong courses in Piano, Voice 
and Violin leading to graduation. More than 200 students in music. 

3. It maintains well-equipped Schools of Music, of Art, of Household Economies, and of Business. 

1. All of the eultural opportunities of a great State University town with the advantages of choice association 
in a woman’s college. Representative students from more than 20 states of the union. 

5. It offers splendid opportunities in buildings and equipment Twenty acre campus; five modern buildings 
valued at $350,000. Roof Garden, Lake, Tennis, Basketball, Horseback Riding, Cross Country Club. 

6. Students are given the best plysical care; strong Christian influence; careful training of character during 
the most formative years; the entire college life is under the personal supervision of the President, who has had 
ighteen years’ successful experience as the head of two well-known colleges for women. 
no indebtedness; strong Board of Trustees; 62 years of successful history. 


7. lt has an assured future 


Rooms should be reserved early. Write at once for catalog to 


Secretary Christian College 


400 COLLEGE PLACE : : > : : 2: 2: 2: : : COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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Ten Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are 
being adopted by so many of the best 
schools among Disciples. 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than is 

contained in any other series. 

Tley are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher 

and pupil. 

They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

5. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

6. They are printed on better paper with better binding 
and in better taste than any other series. 

Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational 
reputaticn. 

8 They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity— 
several leading denominations have co-operated to 
produce trem and are now using them. 

Tre Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the 
editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple sckool that uses them participates in 

and promotes a great Christian union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


: Some Title Pages from the Bethany Graded Lessons. 
700 E. Fortieth St. Chicago There are 120 periodicals in this series. 


There 
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The building of a house of the Lord had long been a 
cherished dream of David. For the sake of this he 
brought the ark to and organized his 
temple choirs and amassed his treasures. Day and 
Wandering over the hill of 
his 


Jerusalem 


f night he dreamed of it. 
Jerusalem opposite 
iinagination the stately walls and goodly towers which 
were to be the house of the living God. He died be- 
queathing to his son, Solomon, the treasures he had 

| accumulated and the plan he had devised. Solomon 

| was to build the house according to the vision of his 


his palace, he saw in 


‘| father. 

Yet, not wholly according to David's vision. It 
must be larger, more grand. In nothing does the 
broad-minded statesmanship of David appear more 
evident than in his admonition to Solomon, “Thou 

mayest add thereto.” Many an enterprise has been 

handed down to posterity permanently crippled by the 
| well-meant conditions of those who originated it. 
The “dead hand” has held a fast grip upon some of the 
finest undertakings of humanity. Courts have been 
busy devising ways of loosing testamentary conditions 
governing bequests. Far too many good men having 
carried their own plans to a point where they could 
go no farther have supposed they served God best by 
devising plans and conditions forbidding their in- 
heritance to transcend appointed bounds. David made 


no such restrictions. Solomon was encouraged and 


commanded to add to what his father had done. 
To Solomon David said, “Now behold, in my afilic- 
the house of Jehovah a 


tion I have prepared for 


hundred thousand talents of gold, and a thousand 


talents of silver, and of brass and iron without 
weight; for it is in abundance; timber also and stone 
thou mayest add thereto.” 


have I prepared; and 


Po i bo 
Solomon must add to David's plan. No temple 
David 
would 


which could have inspired his peopie to 


build 
Jewish people. 


have been large enough for the 
There were reasons why David was 
not permitted to go on with his work. Some of them 
are given, particularly this, that he had been a man of 
biood, and God wanted a temple built by a man of 
peace. But we cannot but wonder if this was not an 
added reason, namely that the plan must have time to 
grow in the minds of the people and be handed on 
trom David to Solomon until the people’s conception 
o! what they were to need and what they were com- 
petent to build had grown to sufficiently large propor- 
tions. The temple of Solomon was one of the wonders 


of the world. The temple of David might have been 








A Growing Temple 


in comparison only a moderately attractive place of 
worship. Solomon must enlarge David's plan. Only 
s* could he prove himself a worthy son of David; 
only by doing better than one’s father can one do as 
well, 

Solomon must enlarge upon David's sacrifice. It 
would have been a thousand pities if David had said 
to Solomon, “I in my trouble have gathered one 
hundred thousand talents; it is unnecessary for thee 
David resigned in a 
recovering from war; he 


and thy wealth to add thereto.” 
time when his nation was 
and troublesome 


sat on the throne through a _ long 


period. If out of such conditions he could plan so 


great a sacrifice surely Solomon’ was capable of 
sacrifice on his own part proportionately great. 
% * 

The great temples of the world had many builders. 
No one architect or mason made any one of the great 
cathedrals. He who wanders amid the myriad spires 
of Milan finds scaffolding still up in some aisle. 
Ife sees builders still at work in the Duomo of Flor- 
ence and the Gothic pile at Cologne. 


Emerson wrote of the builder of St. Peter’s at Rome, 


“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God he could not free. 

He builded better than he knew— 

The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


The temples had many builders. Life is builded 
thus in successive generations. 

We have inherited from the past houses of God, 
endowments for good causes, schools, colleges, and 
institutions of church and state—these are our glory 
and our pride. For them we may well be grateful. 
But as we count our inherited blessings of treasures 
material and treasures spiritual, the voice of the past 
rings in our ears with fine insistence, “I did this in the 
midst of trouble and as the result of economy and great 
sacrifice ; upon thee is the great privilege in the mighty 


present of adding thereto.” 


Our own lives need con- 
No plan of the 


We are the true temple. 
stant additions of glory and of grace. 
past is good enough. 

“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 


Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast!” 
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In Great China’s Capital 


Resuming the Mission Study Tour Articles. 


Eprrors’ No’ 


sudden breaking off of his series some weeks ago. 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


An explanation is due the readers of Dr. Willett’s mission study tour articles concerning the 
Passing through Persia, enroute home, Dr. Willett suffered 


the theft of a valise containing, besides various valuables, the manuscripts of several chapters in this series. 
Since arriving home the calls to tell in public address the story of his world trip have been so numerous and urg- 


ent that the narrative by his pen has been resumed only with much difficulty. 


HERE is no city in the world that 

compares with Pekin in the terri- 

tory and population over which it 
presides as capital; not even St. Peters- 
burg or Constantinople. For Pekin is 
the head city of the Chinese people, o« 
cupying the eighteen provinces of China 
proper, and in addition the outlying 
divisions of Manchuria, Mongolia, Turk 
estan, and Tibet. 

Just now, to be sure, the integrity of 
this huge complex of peoples and inter- 
esis is seriously compromised. Japan 
very much wants Manchuria to add to 


wonderful region that all Europe was 
fired with the ambition to discover a 
pathway to the new wonderland far in 
the east. One of the results of that agi- 
tation was Columbus’ voyage, and the 
unveiling of the New World. 


WHEN IN DOUBT BUILD A WALL. 

HEN the Ming dynasty came into 

power in 1368 A. D. they moved the 
capital to Nanking, on the Yangtze 
River in the central part of the land. 
Sut the third emperor of the line trans- 
ferred the headship again to Pekin, where 














View from Top of the Aliar of Heaven. 


Korea as a new part of her growing em- 
pire, and is in the act of taking posses- 
sion of it in all the practical and effect 
ive Ways in which an active and push 
ful people may oust one more quiet and 
conservative. Russia is intriguing to an 
nex Mongolia to her dominions, and the 
friction between St. Petersburg and 
Pekin has been acute at several times 


during the past few months. And Eng 
land wants” Tibet, and it is more than 
half suspected she has maintained a 


military foree at Lhassa ever since her 
expedition thither three years ago. 

But even without these frontier prov 
inces, China has a territory of four and 
a quarter millions of square miles, and 
four hundred millions of population. 
Over such an enormous domain and cit 
izenship Pekin rules. It has not always 
been the undisputed head of the Chi- 
nese nation, though its history goes back 
to the twelfth century B. C., the age of 
Israel’s exodus from Egypt. In some 
periods it was only the capital of a 
province, and at other times it was 
wholly destroyed, and lay for years in 
ruins, It reached its greatest splendor 
in the days of Kublai Kahn, grandson of 
Genghis Kahn, the Mongol conqueror. In 
those splendid days, Mareo Polo, the 
Venetian traveler, journeyed down the 
Nankow Pass to Pekin, and was amazed 
at the glory of the city. He went back 
to Europe after many years to tell such 
stories of the wealth and beauty of this 


it has remained to the present. It is 
not strange that a city so notable in the 
history of a great people should have 
many architectural monuments, in spite 
of the ravages of time and the assaults 
of Tartars, Mongols, Manchus and Box- 
ers. 

I have already remarked, in some of 
the earlier letters of this series, that the 


Chinese love walls. Their cities and 
towns are all walled. The different see- 
tions of the towns are walled in, and all 
the houses of any pretensions are en- 
closed in protecting. barriers. This is 
partly for privacy and partly for pro- 
tection. In fact the motto of China has 
seemed to be, ‘‘When in doubt, build a 
wall.’’ And to complete all other en- 
terprises of the sort, there is the stu- 
pendous national wall along the northern 
frontier, an undertaking so vast that in 
comparison the other six ‘‘wonders of 
the world,’’ such as the hanging gardens 
of Babylon, the pyramids of Egypt, the 
Alexandrian lighthouse, the Colossus of 
Rhodes (if it ever existed), the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus and the Tomb of 
Mausolus, seem like children’s play 
tasks. 

There are four cities in Pekin, each 
walled in for protection and to com- 
plete the Chinese idea of a place of im- 
portance. The Tartar City is the real 
capital, enclosing within its quadrangular 
and spacious walls the Imperial City, 
which in turn contains as its heart and 
center, the small Forbidden City, the 
former inaccessible residence of the im- 
perial household. The foreign legations 
are in the Tartar City, but outside the 
other two, and here are the residences of 
the officials whe represent the leading 
governments of the world. 


AMERICAN RECOGNITION OF REPUBLIC. 

T the time we were there the new 

republican government of China was 
Waiting nervously and anxiously for of- 
ficial recognition by the United States. 
The American missionaries were confi- 
dent of the suecess of the revolution and 
the permanence of the republic, and 
hoped that our government would fur- 
ther the good relations between China 
and the United States by authoritative 
recognition of the new republic. The 
government officials of the nations wateh- 
ing affairs there, including our own con- 
sular and diplomatic representatives, 
were not so confident of the success of 














The Altar of Heaven, Pekin. Steps Leading Up the Three Terraces. 
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the great experiment, but felt that 
Amenea and France would naturally take 
the lead in the act of recognition. 

It was not till after Mr. Calhoun had 
lett China for America that recognition 
eame. On that oceasion, in a distin- 
euished company of Chinese and Ameri- 
ean officials, naval, military and civil, Mr. 
Edward T. Williams, acting head of the 
embassy, handed to Yuan Shi Kai, the 
provisional president of China, the mes- 
sage of recognition from the government 
at Washington. It was a deserved honor 
for Mr. Williams, and a proper courtesy 
to a great people, struggling earnestly, 
even if not always wisely, toward an as- 
sured place in the sisterhood of re- 
publies. 

It is a most difficult thing for an an- 
cient and conservative people like the 
Chinese to pass rapidly from the forms 
and traditions of a long inherited des- 
potism, like that of the Manchu conquer- 


THE CHRISTIAN 


chance to get even with obnoxious locai 
officials, and the privilege of doing as he 
likes. 

Henee the inevitable clash 
factions in the new republic. 
visional president, Yuan Shi Kai, 
man of ability and force, the one man, 
probably, who has the power to cope 
with the situation and bring an ultimate 
peace to the country. Yet he is essen- 
tially a man of the old regime, a be- 
liever in foree, without particular moral 
seruple, and not deeply trusted by the 
more discerning spirits in the nation. 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, on the other hand, is 
a man of fine character, moral integrity 
and high ideals for the republic, yet ap- 
parently not possessed of suflicient pres- 
tige to command the loyal support of the 
nation at large. He might, indeed, have 
succeeded in the difficult task of lead- 
ership at the time of his election as the 
first president of the republic. But his 


between 
The pro- 
is a 








The Temple of 


ors of China, to a republic. It is not 
alone the forms of official procedure 
which have to be changed. It is the en- 
tire psychology of a people. Japan has 
attempted to traverse the entire dis- 
tance from feudalism to modern and 
constitutional life in the brief reign of a 
single Mikado, and though the advances 
made have been astounding, the process 
has been far toe rapid to be complete or 
convincing. Most of our failure to under- 
stand the Japanese, either in their own 
land or on the Pacifie slope, is due to the 

error of the Japanese them- 
and our own superficial assump- 
tion, that we ean understand them with 
the same readiness with which we can 
deal with people who have back of them 
centuries of occidental thinking and be- 
havior, 


amiable 
selves, 


BIRTH OF NEW CHINA, 


HE Chinese are in the midst of the 

same throes of new birth, only later 
in arrival at the birth hour, and much 
more diffieult to bring safely through, 
to their enormous numbers, the 
size of their domain, the low state of 
education, and the meagerness of the 
facilities for publie intelligence. When 
you speak of a republic, the term con- 
notes to the American all that his land 
and the other lands of like political 
creed have achieved in self-government. 
To the Chinese the term has but the 
most 


HOUR 


owing 


nebulous meaning, probably ecom- 
pound of patriotie satisfaction at rid- 
danee of Manchu tyranny, a comfortable 
taxes, a 


dream 


of 


emancipation from 








Heaven, Pekin. 


feeling that a stronger hand was needed 
was shared even by many of his best 
friends, among whom some of the most 


representative missionaries are to be 
numbered. So he resigned and Yuan 


Shi Kai, who had still the confidence of 
the Manchu party, was given the place 
provisionally. 

Now it transpires that the two men 
cannot work together. Dr. Sun has been 
at Shanghai devoting himself to the de- 
velopment of the nation through his 
great railroad projects. Yuan Shi Kai 
has gone forward with his plan of na- 
tionalization at Pekin. They differed 
over the loan. The development of reve- 
nues is a slow and difficult thing in a 
land without a strong government. A 
foreign loan was necessary. There were 
the gravest objections to the ‘‘six-nation 
loan,’’ and our government did well to 
refuse its sanction. But every differ- 
ence of view was a ground of irritation 
among a people widely scattered, illy in- 
formed and badly led. And so rebel- 
lion has broken out, not without encour- 
agement from the ever watchful and am- 
bitious Japanese, and Dr. Sun _ has 
thrown his large influence against the 
Pekin government. Yet hardly with the 
chanee of final suecess, and probably 
without the desire for personal advan- 
tage. But the entire episode illustrates 
the condition of a land of wonderful re- 
sources, destined to be the masterful 
leader in the affairs of eastern Asia, but 
now only awakening from a sleep which 
but recently bade fair to be permanent 
and fatal. 
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PEKIN’S TWO NOBLEST STRUCTURES. 

ND now a look at two structures 

which are the most wonderful in 
Pekin, and which at the same time stand 
as the eloquent symbols of a changing 
age. I said there were four cities in 
Pekin. South of the Tartar city is the 
Chinese city, hardly four centuries old, 
but admirably illustrating in its com- 
monplaceness and squalor the difference 
between the ruling and the subject 
classes in the late empire. Out on the 
southern border of the Chinese city is 
a large enclosed space devoted to the 
Temple and Altar of Heaven. It is a 
park of wide extent, wholly reserved for 
the annual devotions of the emperor, as 
the representative of the nation, before 
the powers of heaven. After passing 
a night of vigil and fasting in the Hall 
of Abstinence, the ruler proceeded in the 
early dawn to the triple-roofed Temple 
of Heaven, to offer incense to the Su- 
preme Powers, and to his ancestors. 
Then he was conducted to the beautiful 
circular Altar of Heaven, with its three 
terraces, each reached by nine marble 
steps, and on the upper platform ninety 
feet in diameter, under the open sky, 
the ruler of the nation, after inspection 
of the sacred offerings from the three 
kingdoms, animal, vegetable and mineral, 
performed in the unique solitude of his 
great office the act of worship which 
was supposed to bring good fortune to 
his people for the year. Some students 
of religion have professed to see in this 
Confucian ritual a recognition of the non 
atheistic creed at the back of all Chinese 
theology. Yet the Temple and Altar of 
Heaven may well be only a beautiful ex- 
pression of a sense of awe in the presence 
of the forces of nature, and an effort to 
secure their favorable disposition to- 
ward the people. 

THE SUMMER PALACE. 
ORMERLY this immense sanctuary, 
covering many acres, was reserved 

exclusively for the royal visits and wor- 
ship. Now the restriction has been re- 
moved, and it may be hoped that the 
park, with its exquisitely wrought marble 
structures, the one open to the sky, the 
other closed, may be given to the people 
for the rest and pleasure they may so 
well afford. 

The other place of special interest is 
the Summer Palace. It is a magnificent 
artificial park, at a distance of six miles 
from the city. On a hill partly con- 
structed, called the Hill of Ten Thousand 
Ages, rises a series of residences, pagodas 
and temples, crowned by a beautiful oc- 
tagon building, formerly used as a royal 
residence, and now probably to be oe- 
cupied again by the Manchu princes 
who are to be banished from the For- 
bidden City when it is oceupied by the 
state officers. The tiles of the roofs in 
many colors give an almost magic beauty 
to the place. At the foot of the hill 
bordered by covered walks, decorated in 
elaborate forms of Chinese art, is a lake, 
on whose bosom seems to float an ex- 
quisitely wrought marble barge, palatiai 
enough to be a royal residence. Over 
an arm of the lake stretches a camel- 
back bridge of marble, and from the top 
of the hill one looks out upon an en- 
trancing picture of suburban Pekin, in- 
cluding the Hill of the Jadestane Foun- 
tain, the Temple of the Five Pagodas, the 
National Barracks, the buildings of the 
Ching Hwa College, and a large number 
of handsome private residences, and ev- 
erywhere are the signs that the ‘‘un- 
changeable East’’ is changing with a 
rapidity which baffles all but the most 
alert observer. 











The Successor of David Livingstone 


A Character Sketch of Dan Crawford, the Great Explorer. 


AVID LIVINGSTONE dismissed 
Stanley with this program for his 
own future: 

‘*On crossing the Lualaba, | 
shall go direct southwest to the copper 
mines of Katanga. Eight days south of 
Katanga the natives declare the foun 
tains of the Nile to be. When I have 
found them, I shall return by Katanga 
to the underground houses of Rua, and 
travel in boat up the river to Lufira.’’ 

He did not live to carry out this 
itinerary, but the record of his hope bx 
came a challenge to a_ sick youn 
Scotchman who had gone to the 
dry part of Africa to be eured 
ot consumption. He erossed the Lua 
aba, and found the fountains of the 
Nile, and lived for twenty-two years in 
the long grass. England went wild over 
his return in the year of the Livingstone 
eentennial, and now he is in America, 
intending not to return to England, bu 
to go on to Australia and then to Africa 
from which he does not expect ever to 
emerge. His name is plain Dan Crawford 

He is now at Northfield, but is to 
move westward, and will be in Chicago 
this autumn, and will speak in several! 
American cities 

Mr. Crawford divides his work and all 
his speeches into three parts 1, ‘*Bor 
ing In;’’ 2, ‘‘Shut In;’’ 3, ‘‘Boring 
Out.’ 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


One must bore his way into the heart 
of Africa, he tells us, and it is not easy 
Once in there arise conditions which 
shut him in. But after nearly a quarter 
century he has emerged. The division is 
entirely logical; the phrase ‘‘ boring 
in’’ is the African deseription of the 
way one travels there. 

but Mr. Crawford does not follow a 
logical division. There is only one di- 
vision in tne address or the interview 
the first. The tall African grass grows 
thirteen feet high through all the dis- 
course of Dan Crawford. To penetrate 
so far as the first concrete fact is a 
pleasant circuitous mare! through 
parable, quotation and reminiscence. 
Facts aceumulate slowly, but inciden 
and adventure multiply and grow tall as 
an African eane brake. 

hie is ‘‘uneonventional.’’ That is the 
adjective which more than any other has 
preceded him in the English papers 
He is ‘‘unique.”’ He is ‘‘sui generis.’’ 
He is all of them and some more. 

Ile is of medium height, stocky and 

uare set, with blue eyes. His hair is 
cropped close over his round head. His 
beard is eut after the French style, full, 
but clipped elose on the sides. He is 
quick, nervous, alert, fond of fun, and 
a good comrade. 

Hie has not yet visited our American 
enties. New York he does not know. 
Chicago is a name he hardly dares un 


dertake to pronounce. No crowds of re- 
porters have yet hunted him to his lair. 

In Africa they call the pioneer a 
‘‘dew-drier,’’ for he who first in the 
morning starts along a trail through the 
tall grass is drenched by the heavy dew, 
but leaves the way comparatively dry 
for the next man. It is my privilege to 
act as a sort of dew-drier, for I have 
been making a pilgrimage through the 
experiences of Mr. Crawford, and am de- 
lightfully drenched. 

The present interview will be his first 
real introduction to our American papers, 
for as yet he is known here only by the 
press reports of his English reception, 
and by his remarkable book. 

Never has America had a speaker like 
Mr. Dan Crawford,. nor is he likely to 
be heard here again, for he plans to re- 
turn to the long grass of Central Africa 
to spend the rest of his life with his be- 
loved Bantus. He comes with twenty- 
three years of unbroken service im 
the Garengauze country, and is the 
author of ‘‘Thinking  Black,’’ tne 
most original and fascinating book 
in African missionary literature. With- 
out eredentials and alone, he has 
just won from English cerities the 
judgment that he is ‘‘one of the most 
original and captivating speakers who 
ever stepped on a platform.’’ In his 
inimitable way he tells African legends 
and weird stories of Bantu customs. He 
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was the first white man _ to follow in 
David Livingstone’s footsteps to the tree 
at Ilala where that great man’s heart 
was buried. There Mr. Crawford con- 
ducted the funeral service. 


A PIONEER OF THE KINGDOM. 

HIS introduction might well be 

supplemented by more biographical 
material than either his book or address 
have contained. There is little of it in 
his book and less in his addresses. In- 
deed, his addresses are but bits of con- 
versation. One of them had its outline 
on the back of a post-card, and he 
wrote it during a hymn, and crossed out 
each point with a pencil as he came to 
it. That was a wise precaution; for 
anything that he said under one head 
might as logically have been said under 
any of the others. He does not ‘“bore 
in’’ to his subject. He leaps over the 
top of all obstacles, and then leaps in 
this direction or that. He always lands 
on his feet, but it is not a of 
progressive motion, but of intellectual 
acrobaties peculiar to a mind of marked 
ability trained to phenomenal acuteness 
by a remarkable experience. 

“In the Bantu country where Crawford 
has been they keep no record of time. 
An old man will guess he is ten years ot 
age. Crawford’s chronology is little 
better. He preserves dates in 1889, the 
year he began what the natives call 
‘boring in’’ to Africa. The rest of his 
book and his memory is ‘‘Later’’—in 
footnotes to his timed experiences. He 
begins his stories: ‘‘The other day’’— 
and you think he means the day before 
yesterday or last week, but he is merely 
saying, ‘‘Once upon a time’’—if there 
really was a time. If events could oceur 
with no relation to time or sequence, 
his narrative would be a model of all 
chroniclers. When he is asked for a 
date he says, ‘‘That was—let me see—- 
haven’t I given that in my book?’’ And 
behold it is faithfully recorded in the 
book, and the date-line is ‘‘Later.’’ 

Crawford ean tell some things that are 
not lawful to utter—fer he has looked 
upon horrors whose lightest word har- 
rows up the soul, and starts the hair to 
rising. I spent two evenings in a com- 
pany with him and he grew more and 
more confidential as the hour waxed late, 
and I am reliably informed that certain 
of the ladies spent the nights following 
in visions and dreams of graveyards. 
death and Sheol. 

But it is not on these horrors his 
mind dwells. He lives in the exuberant 
memory of free, untrammeled life and of 
character transformed by the gospel. He 
is a Greek scholar, and his translations 
are in the New Testament. If he lives 
to translate the Old Testament he wil! 
learn that ‘‘Adam’’ means ‘‘red-earth,’’ 
and the inference is that the earth of 
which man was .made was light and 
ruddy. But if he fails to find a lexicon 
somewhere that assures him that the 
prehistorie mud was black, it will not in 
the least daunt him; for he has seen 
God at work creating men out of black 
mud, and has walked with him in the 
garden where the grass is thirteen feet 
tall, and has heard him ealling his 
children back to himself. Crawford will 
make a note of that in his Bantu lexicon. 

He is quick with his pen, his gun, his 
Speech. He has shot more lions than 
Theodore Roosevelt ever saw; has met 
the black man in blackness as dense as 
Livingstone ever encountered, and has 
pushed the frontiers of the white man’s 
knowledge hundreds of miles into the 
dark continent. He has seen more 
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bloody murders, unnamable cruelties, un- 
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and 
conduct, but he is a cheerful, optimistic, 


mentionable abominations in _ life 
light-hearted, exuberant soul, with a 
twinkling eye and a merry laugh and a 
sunny faith. For he hag believed to see 
the goodness of the Lord in the land of 
the living. After he has preached for a 
little whJe to us pagans in America- 
for such he is inelined to think us, and 
his countrymen in England and Scot- 
land—he will return to Africa where 
Livingstone died, in hope of dying a 
few hundred miles farther inland, and 
marking with his grave another mileston> 
in the advanee of Christ’s kingdom, 
boring into the dark continent. 

He gave me the following story of his 
wondertul career: 


RE-LEARNING TO THINK WHITE. 
6s] SPEAK to you in English, and it is 
the English I learned when I was a 
boy in Seotland, but I think in Bantu, 
the language I had to learn in Africa 
a wonderful language, into which I had 
the incomparable privilege of translat- 
ing the Word of God. I endeavored to 
get into the back of the black man’s 
brain—to ‘think black’—and while I 
speak English as I always have done I 
aun re-lcarning the art of thinking white 
—learning it for a little time, for I am 
live and die in 


on my way back to 
Atriea. 
‘‘When David Livingstone died he 


vas longing, not for Westminster Ab- 
bey, where the tears of a nation watered 
his grave, but for the heart of his be- 
loved Africa, where the Bantu tribes- 
men live. This was the spot that has 
been my home for 22 years. Livingstone 
called it ‘the uttermost spot of the 
earth and the nearest place to the bot- 
tomless pit.’ It is natural that working 
in a place like this, there should be days 
of gloom and depression; this is the mis- 
sionaries’ worst foe. 

‘*When I first went to Africa, long be- 
fore we were in sight of land I saw the 
blue of the Atlantic muddied by a dirty 
brown, the Congo; so Africa dirties what 
comes in contact with it, for ‘out to 
Africa’ is really ‘down to Africa.’ 
There the tinned abominations—you eall 
them canned goods—go bad, the dogs 
from Europe go bad and even mission- 
aries go bad. The hard thing to do is 
to keep singing your song even when 
the heart is depressed, to keep your 


‘heart fixed.’ Your people can’t do 
that here. I told a cabinet minister 
that the great difference between the 


England that I left and the England to 
which «I returned was that people have 
lost the art of smiling. The smile is the 
coat of arms of the soul, none that go on 
four feet have it. I ask you what good 
it will do you in this materialistic age 
to gain the whole world and lose your 
smile? 

**My specialty in Africa—for we have 
to be svecialists there, too,—is trans- 
lating the Holy Book. For I went 
to a land where the language was only 
spoken; they had no books. When J 
took to Oxford the other day my gram- 
mar of that language—I call it the most 
wonderful in the world—I showed them 
a tongue that had 33 tenses for the verb, 
10 voices and 19 genders. What is your 
puny English to that? But there were 
many years before, I could give them tlie 
written Word of God, and all that time 
I had to be the walking, talking Bible. 
The real Negro can read you quickly, no 
sham goes with him. You almost become 
their god. My friend, Cobb, visited me 
in the heart of the jungle. A cannibal 
spent fourteen days glued to him, watch- 
ing his every move. Then he vanished over 
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the hills. Ten years later I visited his 
country and found that there he had set 
up a new religion, the worship of my 
friend. 


CONTRASTS WITH CIVILIZATION. 
‘6 ISSIONARY work is hard, but 
there is a great glory in going 


without. I could tell you the 
of a pair of shoes that came to me in 
my need in the heart of the jungle. 
Elijah’s God is not powerless now. Then 
there is the great law of compensation. 
The natives have no notebooks, but they 


roinance 


have wonderful memories. I visit them 
once in ten years and they can repeat 
my sermon, word for word, so keen is 
their memory. They have no artificial 


light; they call such lighting ‘lighting 
God,’ for they think that he has drawn 
down the blinds for them to go to sleep, 
but they have instead most wonderful 
‘they have no shoes. David Liv- 
ingstone, who first came among them 
with boots, is called all over Africa Mr. 
He Hath No Toes. But their ten toes are 


eyes. 


so strong that they can trust them 
where I with my boots dare not go. Goud 


compensates us in his own way. 
‘Civilization is ereeping up toward 
them from the south, where it means 
mines and liquor and sadness. When | 
told my native friends, as I left them at 
the head of the railroad, of all your 
wonders today, traveling in and under 
the earth and water, and tried to im- 
press them with these modern ‘improve- 
ments,’ they said, ‘Better off is not to 


be better,’ and in that is a whole sys- 
tem of ethies. They know the im- 
mortality of the soul; it is not even 


questioned from one coast to the other; 
with them the body is but the cottage of 
the soul, death is not departing but ar- 
riving. God is his own pioneer and in 
the heart of Africa, black, ‘heathen’ 
Africa, he had preceded us and there 
everything tells of him. 

**T went to Africa to be cured of con- 
sumption, and cured I am, as Cecil 
Rhodes was. Like him, I found wealth 
in Africa—not the wealth of his gold, 
nor of ivory, which when I went in lay 
on the ground in the interior, valueless 
to the native because it had no marrow 
in it to be eaten, but for which since 
whole villages have suffered untold hor- 
rors, but I found the riches of human 
life awaiting the vospel. 

‘*T penetrated the interior—I did not 
intend to go alone. Three of us started, 
but one of my companions was taken 
with a terrible inflammation of the eyes; 





the other, too, was constrained to turn 
back. I kept on. I was twenty months 
getting in. I was sometimés two years 
without letters. I was nine years home- 
less. After’ that my wife was with me. 
There in the heart of Africa our two 
children were born. And she—my wife 
—the natives call with good reason ‘the 
white angel.’ 

‘‘T was under the dominion of the 
bloody King Mushidi. He entered that 
part of Africa 15 years before the death 
of Livingstone, a black adventurer. But 
he became a_ powerful ruler, with a 
harem of over 500 wives. I have seen 
him commit atrocious murders, drinking 
the blood of his victims. Dr. Maloney 





has published the statement that we 
were his ‘slaves.’ He adds _ that 
Mushidi despoiled us of our goeds, 


which errs in the important particular 
that we had no goods. Dr. Maloney 
pitied us, and in his book says he ‘can- 
not help thinking that a profound mis- 


take was made when the missionaries 
were dispatched into his barbarous 
country hundreds of miles from a 
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European port.’ He might have saved 


his pity. We did not need it. 
‘‘By another writer I am _ called 
Mushidi’s ‘seeretary’.—and it is cer- 


tain that the Belgian officials who in 
later years made their way to the foot 
of Mushidi’s throne looked on my sup- 
posed influence with him with no great 
favor. But I taught his children; yes, 
and again and again he spared life for 
my sake. Hudson Taylor said to me 
onee, ‘The devil can wall you around, 
but he cannot shut you in.’ The 
heaven was always open to us. I am 
glad to have gone in without a base line 
of communication and to have done this 
work and to it gladly I return. 


LANGUAGE SUPERIOR TO ENGLISH! 
6 )U ask about the language. It is 

wonderful. English seems poor 
beside it. What has English in the way 
of tenses? Almost nothing, no aorist, 
no future! Oh yes, I know, you have 
faked a future tense with the verbs 
‘shall’ and ‘will’—but this is no 
future tense and you adopt all manner 
of devices to make tenses your poor, 
cold, bald language does not have. We 
have futures—several of them. We have 
an immediate future and a_ proximate 
future, and a deferred future, and a 
progressive future, and a completed fu- 
ture. We have nineteen genders. The Afri- 
can is far too modest to make sex—the 
most private and delicate of all distine- 
tions—the basis of his categories in the 
classification of nouns. There are nine- 
teen categories. Everything that has a vas- 
eular system is in one. All long things, 
palms, cane, tall grass, are in another; 
all short, blunt or round things in an- 
other; all hard things in another; all 
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soft, flabby things in another. Youn 
would need an adjective for each of 
them. Not so the man who thinks black. 
He has sixty sounds. It is difficult to 
represent them with twenty-four letters. 
A changed prefix makes the difference. 
The thousands of verbs all end in ‘ali’— 
a most musical ending. And ean you 
imagine a language thus highly inflected 
in which it is impossible to speak un- 
grammatically? It is so, the initial letter 
of the principal word gives all—as if 
you were to say, not ‘God is love’ but 
‘God gis gove.’ Do you see? That 
merely suggests the prefix. 

‘*Mushidi is gone—his great head, 
with its Napoleonic brain, and its facial 
expression half fox, half pig, shipped to 
Europe in a petroleum can. And his 
harem which cost him so much to gather 
and so much more to guard, is gone. 
And there are tokens of a new day. 

**T went into Africa—Eastward ho! 
I am returning to it, Westward ho! 
Across, America lies Africa. I am on 
my way. 

‘‘It is very strange to come back to 
civilization after twenty-two years. Can i 
believe my eyes? These two long spokes 
of iron—jutting out of the grass—they 
are a railway in Africa! And here is a 
shop-window full of tinned foods. I 
stand and stare bewildered at the se- 
duetive display. We have been almost 
a thousand miles beyond the well nigh 
universal tin can. And as one emerges 
from the long grass into these towns on 
the confines of civilization, he sees the 
crowds of poor renegade natives, the 
gin-boozing degenerate, whom tourists 
see and wish to see no more. But we 
deal with the raw material—not this de- 
based product. 
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‘*Cannibalism? Oh, to be sure! It is 
not nice! I make no apology for it. 
But try for a moment to ‘think black’ 
with me. Come, and let us tell some of 
these cannibal people that in the Balkans 
white men fought till 4,000 were killed 
on one side and 5,000 on the other, and 
he will ery out in horror, ‘Oh, venom 
of the serpent who slays, and not to 
eat!’ Murder is not very pretty any- 
where, and what is done with the flesh 
afterward is not the only point worth 
considering. After all, when you read 
of war between white men, how much do 
they lack of being cannibals? 


‘“‘We have to face the shame of the 
savagery of white men as our greatest 
obstacle, for the cruel slave trader 
reaches us. Are the Belgian and the 
Portuguese all saints? 


‘‘Even our most glorious message 
meets the taunt of the black man. 
Once when’I was telling the story of the 
eross, a chief named Malemba inter- 
rupted me, saying, ‘You white men 
are a bad lot. You killed the Boso One: 
we kill only criminals and instead of be- 
ing ashamed you cross the sea to come 
and tell it!’ Do not think I apologize 





for their sin—and it is sin. I 
sometimes _ think the worst men 
among them have barely _—_con- 


science enough to light them to hell. I 
am trying to get you to think black— 
but I know it is impossible. The bad 
Afriean is almost as bad as the bad 
American or Englishman. The Gospel 
of God is what we need and what they 
need. The night cometh when no man 
ean work, Afar the  golden-crested 
erane is calling. I must go back to 
Africa.’’ 


The Larger Fellowship 


The Story of a Man Who Practiced Christian Unity All Alone. 


HE little town of Newton had 
four churehes, a Methodist, a 
Presbyterian, a Disciple and a 
Baptist. churehes had 
little fellowship with one another. It 
might be said, without straining the 
truth in the least, that most of their 
energy was put forth in opposing one 
another. Both the preaching and the 
feeling and conversation of the people 
were bitterly partisan. The art of 
proselyting was better understood and 
more enjoyed than that of winning con 
verts. 

These churches were the creations of 
ministers of strong prejudices. Each 
minister was an ‘‘expounder of the 
book.’’ Each presented his narrow 
view as ‘‘the faith onee for all deliv- 
ered to the saints.’’ To hold any other 
was unpardonable disloyalty and would 
meet with the eternal wrath of God. 
The nearer the faith of any two of the 
churches, the farther apart were the 
same churehes in fact and sympathy. 
For instance, the Baptist and Disciples 
both practiced immersion, but neither 
would recognize as valid the baptism of 
the other. Members going from one to 
the other must be reimmersed. 

One may well realize that life in a 
town so dominated by feelings of re- 
ligious prejudice and hatred could not 
be happy and free. In every soul there 


These 


was a chain and curb upon its inherent 
kindness and natural social instincts. 
Because of a mistaken loyalty to God 
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they were disloyal to their neighbors. 
Dogma by them was placed far above 
man. 

One day there moved to this little 
town a man who afterwards came to 
have a great influence in supplanting its 
spirit of bigotry by that of fraternity 
and good-will. 

He was a quiet, unostentatious man 
of about thirty-five. His name was 
James Seaton. Newton was a dozen 
miles off the railroad; but rumors of a 
new railroad that would have a station 
at Newton were current. 

Whetlter because he expected the rail- 
road or for some other reason Mr. Sea- 
ton bought a eonsiderable tract of land 
adjacent to Newton, and built the finest 
house in the village. 


JOINES ALL THE CHURCHES. 


S soon as Mr. Seaton was settled all 

the churches were anxious to know 
to what chureh he ‘‘belonged.’’ Mr. 
Seaton did not choose to tell them. He 
attended all the churches. The Metho- 
dists and Baptists had preaching on the 
same Sunday and the Presbyterians and 
Disciples on the alternate Sundays. So 
Mr. Seaton could keep quite in touch 
with the four churches. 

One Sunday morning he united with 
the Presbyterian church. The members 
of the other three heard of it with great 
disappointment. But as usual he was at 
the Disciples church at night, and, much 
to the surprise of every one, he ‘‘ went 


forward’’ after the exhortation and was 
given the right hand of fellowship. The 
Disciples minister had learned immedi- 
ately after the morning service that Mr. 
Seaton had united with the Presbyte- 
rian chureh and consequently thought it 
was his duty to preach that night 
against the Presbyterians. Hence when 
Mr. Seaton eame forward he thought it 
was because of the convincing logic of 
the sermon. 

There was great joy among the Dis- 
ciples and great lamentations among the 
Presbvterians. 

During the week everybody talked 
and talked much, except Mr. Seaton. 

Next Sunday Mr. Seaton united with 
the Methodist church in the morning 
and the Baptist chureh at night. 

By this time it was the general ver- 
dict of the town that Mr. Seaton was 
as crazy as he could be. 

The children, hearing so much in their 
homes about him, avoided him on the 
streets. 

But, making liberal contributions to 
all four of the churches, and continuing 
to attend all four, he gradually came to 
be regarded not as insane but odd. Much 
discussion took place as to whether or 
not a man could be a member of four 
denominations at once. The logical ver- 
dict was in the negative. A man might 
as well try to be in the light and dark 
at the same time. In the estimation of 
all there was but one true church and 
ach thought he was the representative 
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apostolic 


and defender of that true 
church and all others were unregenerate 
heretics. y 

However, none of the four disquali- 
fed Mr. Seaton. He, on his part, did 
not argue, but lived the Christian life. 
His kindness extended to every citizen. 
People came to mark that whenever he 
spoke it was to speak well of the mo- 
tives of others. The ministers came 1n- 
stinctively to feel that Mr. Seaton would 
not appreciate vituperative sermons. A 
new unity, springing out of the soul ot 
Mr. Seaton, came gradually and uncon- 


sciously to pervade the community. The 
people came to know a deeper unity 
than that of logie, the unity of their 


natures and their common life. 


ONE HUMANITY, ONE CHRIST, ONE CHURCH. 

R. Seaton never became an aggres- 
M sive teacher, but from time to 
time he would lead the thought of the 
people out to the great constructive 
work of the kingdom. 

It was not long before the people— 
few of the older ones—came to 
Mr. Seaton as a saint, the 
prophet of a new day, that day when 
the Chureh of Christ shall be reunited 

one Chureh with one God. 

After Mr. Seaton had lived in New- 
ton two vears or thereabouts, there was 
a very destructive fire. Rendering many 
families homeless, this fire inereased the 


save a 
regard as 


fecling of sympathy and saused all to 
realize their common humanity. 
The four echurehes were burned. 


Now when it eame to rebuilding the 
churches, the spirit of Seaton seemed 


to rise from the ruins of every one ol 
the four churehes and say, ‘‘One Hu- 
manity, one Christ, one Chureh.’’ There 


was little diseussion. The people’s mind 
wes for one edifice. 

It is a splendid ehureh, a temple of 
heauty. The praise every Sunday is led 
by a pipe organ and a chorus of voices 
representing all the people of the com- 
munity. The religion of Christ now 
creates fellowship and good-will, where 
formerly for the love of God it made 
brother hate brother. Mr. Seaton knew 


the “‘higher loyalty’’ to Christ and is 
typical of countless souls who in our 
age have caught the spirit of larger 


fraternity. 


NEAR AND FAR. 

The China agency of the American 
Bible Society reports issues for the first 
six months nearly or quite reaching 1,- 
000,000 Bibles, Testaments, and portions 
If this rate of issues continues during 
the year, it may be expected to reach 
2,000,000 copies. The agent adds, ‘‘ Not- 
Withstanding the sending out of this 
enormous number of Seriptures, we were 
unable to supply all that were called 
Amid wars and rumors of wars 
which the newspapers now record, such 
are the more extraordinary. It 
would seem as though thus far the dis- 
turbance in China had fallen out for the 
furtherance of the Gospel. 


LOY, 


lacts 


At Boston the Human Derelicts As- 
sociation has been formed, composed of 
the lame, the halt and the blind. Its 
object is to seeure better living condi- 
tions for its unfortunate members. 

The first Monday of September will be 
observed as Orange Day by all Holland- 
ers everywhere in the world, when tele- 
grams of congratulation will be sent to 
the House of Orange. 


A wireless telegraph station has been 
established on Robinson Crusoe’s Island, 
Juan Fernandez. 
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Of Human Interest 








Wilson on College Education. 

‘*Woodrow Wilson naturally believes 
in a college education for boys and girls 
alike,’’ said a banker at the Princeton 
club in New York. ‘‘Mr. Wilson, luneh- 
ing with me here, once said in his quaint 
way that the old idea about a college 
education unfitting a lad for work had 
quite died out. 

‘**We no longer hear,’ he declared, 
‘stories like that of Gobsa Golde. 

‘**When Gobsa Golde’s son, Seatter- 
good,’ he explained, ‘desired to go to 
Princeton he said to the old man: 

“** **Pater, is it true that boys who 
go to college are unfit for work after- 
ward ?’’ 

** « “Of course, it ain’t true!’’ snorted 
the old man, indignantly. ‘‘Why, I’ve 


got a Princeton graduate runnin’ my 
freight elevator, two of my best coal 


heavers are Harvard A. B.’s and a Yale 
B. 8S. is my star truck driver.’’’ ’’ 


Beecher’s Power in Prayer. 


My girlhood was spent in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in the years of Mr. Beecher’s 
greatest popularity. It was often my 


privilege to attend his chureh on Sab- 
bath evenings, although ever loyal to our 


own church and pastor at the morning 
service. The thing that impressed me 
most in the man was not his sermons— 


though they were always interesting and 
helpful—but his prayers. 

He seemed to be pouring his heart 
out, in such a tender way, to his Father 
in Heaven for me individually, as though 
he understood every phase and need of 
my ease. I lost all consciousness of my 
surroundings and was borne as on a 
wave of supplication to the very 
‘‘throne’’ itself. One ean hardly won- 


der, then, that I eame away from such 
a service strengthened to bear, with 
Christian grace, whatever the future 


might have in store for me of joy or 
grief. 
No one could know him intimately 


without feeling sure that he was one of 


God's chosen and _ choicest messengers 
to reveal his love to men. I thank my 
God that sueh a Christian hero as he 


lived and that I was privileged to know 
him.—Contributor, in The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Bryan on ‘‘Earning’’ Money. 

Not only do I believe that a man can 
earn five hundred millions, but I believe 
that men have earned it. I believe that 
Thomas Jefferson earned more than five 


hundred millions. The service that he 
rendered to the world was of such great 
value that had he ecolleeted he would 


not have been overpaid. I believe that 
Abraham Lincoln earned more than five 
hundred millions, and I could go back 
through history and give you the name 
of man after man who rendered a ser- 
vice so large as to entitle him to collect 
more than five hundred millions from so- 
ciety, but if I presented a list contain- 
ing the name of every man who, since 
time began, earned such an enormous 
sum, one thing would be true of all of 
them, namely, that in not a single case 
did the man collect the full amount. 
Jefferson did not collect all he earned; 
in fact, he began public life well to do 
for a man of that period, and died 
poor—impoverished by visits of those 
who ealled to tell him how much they 


loved him and how much they appreci- 
ated his work. Lineoln did not colleet 
the full amount; neither Jefferson nor 
Lincoln would have eared to collect five 
hundred millions. What would either one 


have done with such a sum? Or, what 
is more important, what would five 
hundred millions of dollars have done 


with Jefferson or Lineoln?—Chicago 


Record-Herald. 


The President’s Early Ambition. 

Secretary Daniels recently presented 
the target practice pennant to the bat- 
tleship Idaho, the erack ship of the 
navy. He read its officers and crew a 
lesson in preparedness, and commended 


the erack gunners for their skill. ‘‘ You 
may not know it,’’ he said, ‘‘but it 
will add to your appreciation when I 


tell you that as a boy it was the highest 
ambition of Woodrow Wilson to enter 
the naval academy and become a naval 
officer. If his father had not led him 
into other lines the probability is that 
today he would be with us as a captain 
or an admiral.’’ 


Secretary Tumulty Tells Story. 


Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to Presi 


dent Wilson, tells of a former mem- 
ber of the Jersey City board of eduea- 
tion who, upon a visit to one of the 
schools, took a reader from the teach- 
er’s hand and addressed the nearest 


little girl. 

‘*My dear, can you spell ‘eggpit’?’’ 
said. 

The little girl didn’t reeognize the 
word, but was willing to take a chance, 
so she said: 

‘*K-g-g-p-i-t.’’ 

‘* Erroneous—ean 
it?’’ the inqguisitor 
the room. 

Other children tried. Some spelled it 
with one g, others with two t’s. Still 
wrong. The member of the board hal 
his big finger on the word, and knew. 
He turned to the teacher. 

‘Of course, ma’am, you know how to 
spell it?’’ 

The teacher blushed and confessed 
that, while she was not familiar with the 
word, she would expect it to be spelled 
as it sounded—‘e-g-g-p-i-t.’’ 


he 


anybody else spell 


asked, looking over 


‘‘Not familiar with it!’’ roared the 
guardian of the public instruction. 
‘‘Not familiar with it—it’s right here 


in the book!’’ 
The teacher looked and saw the word 
—Egypt.—Chieago News. 


Remembering Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
What a delight- 
nature was his 
We were always 
am proud of the 


Dear Doctor Holmes! 
ful, warm, spontaneous 
and what a fine mind! 
good friends and I 


fact. Shall I ever forget the dignity 
and impressiveness of his bearing as, 


after the fourth course of one of my 
breakfasts, he glanced up, saw the 
waiter approaching, arose solemnly as if 
he were about to make a speech, went 
behind his echair—we all thought he was 
about to give us one of his brilliant ad- 
dresses—shook out one leg and then the 
other, all most seriously and without a 
word, so as to make room for the next 
course.—Clara Louise Kellogg in Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHERE WE STAND. 
Hk CHRISTIAN CENTURY is primarily a News-paper, 
T reporting to a national constituency those happenings in 
the field of religion that have real news value of nationa! 
significance. It is not, however, a mere reflector of events and 
current opinion. It-aims to be an interpreter of events an: 
it holds convictions of its own which it earnestly advocates. 
Among those eonvietions which relate themselves to the issues 
just now drawn in the Christian world may be named the fol 


lowing : 


I. We believe in the evangelical construction of the Chris- 
tian gospel, as contrasted on one hand with liberal ra- 
tionalism and on the other with dogmatic legalism. 

Il. We believe the Christian gospel is a social gospel, an:l 
we have full fellowship with all who endeavor to so interpret 
it to the social conscience of today. 

Ill. We believe that the Christian gospel is a personal 
gospel, and we hold that the deepest need of our time is 
a fresh revealing of the message of Christ to the inner life 
of man. 

IV. We have full sympathy with the endeavor and the 
methods of reverent scholarship to understand the history o! 
the Christian Seriptures and the psychology of the Christian 
experience, 

V. We believe in evangelism by Christian edueation after 
the manner of Christ, and we hold that the modern ehurei 
needs profoundly a constructive reformation in its evangelis- 
tie method. 

VI. We regard the denominational system into which the 
Church of Christ is now divided as provincial, wasteful, mis- 
leading to non-Christians, a constant occasion to sectarian 
strife, an embarrassing inhibition to missionary endeavor and 
a sin against the Chureh’s Lord. 

VII. We stand in the fellowship of the Disciples of Christ 
because we believe that their movement came into existence 
to co-operate with other forces of God’s spirit in breaking 
down denominationalism. 

VIII. Like the great majority of the Disciples of Christ 
we claim no superior status for our churches, but joyfully af- 
firm that members of the various Christian denominations are, 
no less than ourselves, members of the true Chureh of Christ. 

IX. We believe that in refusing to wear a sectarian name, 
to impose a sectarian creed as a test of fellowship, to limit 
divine grace to a sectarian order of priesthood, to practice a 
sectarian mode of baptism and to administer the holy con- 
munion with sectarian exelusiveness, the Disciples of Christ 
act consistently with their historie purpose to occupy an es- 
sentially undenominational position. 


X. We hold that the Disciples should go on unto perfec- 
tion in the expression of this historie purpose by practiciny 
Christian unity in every possible way with all Christians, 
especially by simplifying the terms of admittance into the 
membership of their churches so as to receive any person 
whom Christ has received into His Chureh. 


XI. We believe the Disciples of Christ have today come to 
a turning of the way. They are on the point of taking their 
place in history as (1) a reactionary, literalistie seet prop- 
agating a set of fixed dogmas; or (2) a respectable denomina- 
tion, side by side with other Christian denominations as one 

them—prosperous, well organized, exelusive in member- 
hip, yet tolerant and co-operative, even negotiating with 
other denominations for merging with them in ultimate 
Christian unity; or (3) a dynamic movement within the 
Chureh of Christ, unecelesiastieal, as far as possible un- 
denominational, proclaiming Christian unity as a divine 
imperative for the Chureh and as an immediate personal 
duty for every Christian, and opening the way to its ultimate 


organic accomplishment BY ACTUALLY PRACTICING IT THEMSELVES 
WITH ALL CHRISTIANS NOW. 

The Christian Century conceives the Disciples in terms con- 
sonant with the third ideal and desires nothing so much as 
to be the worthy organ of the Disciples’ movement. We have 
no ambition at all to be an organ of the Disciples’ denomina- 
tion. Our relation to the Disciples’ denomination is one of 
unceasing opposition, rooted in the conviction that it is today 
inhibiting, if not thwarting, the great purposes with whieh 
the movement was born. It is our earnest and constant en- 
deavor to disentangle the movement from the denominational 
eustoms and tendencies which threaten the attainment of iis 


divine end. 


MUSIC AND BOMBSHELLS. 
HE London suffragettes, having planted a bomb in Si 
: Paul's, followed that deadly missile on a recent Sunday 
by another which they judged likely to be more effective. 
A party of forty well-dressed suffragettes interrupted the 
morning service by chanting a prayer in behalf of Mrs. Em- 
meline Pankhurst. Ushers ejected the women from the edifice 
after a seufile in which several chairs were upset. The dis- 
turbance took place during the singing of the litany. The 
women, who occupied front seats in the center aisle, chanted 
loudly : 
‘*Save Emmeline Pankhurst! 
Spare her, spare her! 
Give her light and set her free! 
Save her, save her! 
Hear us while we pray to thee! 


Evidently the chant had been carefully rehearsed. It was 
the same tune in which the choir had been singing. When the 
women began their chant ushers rushed toward them from all 
parts of the cathedral, while numerous members of the congre- 
gation remonstrated with the disturbers, telling them to re- 
member that they were in church. The suffragettes, however, 
repeated their chant three or four times, each time in a louder 
tone. A majority of them finally were led out quietly by the 
ushers, but a halt dozen or so clung to their chairs and fought 
against ejectment. When all the disturbers were remove: 
from the building the services proceeded. A squad of police 
was in attendance at vespers in the evening, but there was 
no disturbance. At least none was reported. 

Musie is capable of a wide variety of uses, but we do not 
remember a previous instance of its use in the supplementing 
of a bombshell. 


OUR NATIONAL HYMN. \ 
ERTAIN Roman Catholic priests are protesting against 
te the use of ‘‘America’’ as a national hymn. They are 
saying that it was written by a Yankee parson and is 
essentially a sectarian production. And they are gathering 
some opinions from other sourees favorable to their conten- 
tion. But ‘‘America’’ is not a sectarian hymn. It is a finely 
written poem, in every way superior to that which our friends 
in England sing to the same melody in ‘‘God Save the King.”’ 
It is no more sectarian than the English song, and is a far 
finer one. 

The Catholies are themselves sectarian, and that is the 
reason for their hostility to ‘‘ America.’’ 

There is opposition in other quarters. The navy depart- 
ment is said to have announced officially that ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’’ was the national hymn of America. That 
proves nothing. At the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, just 
one hundred years ago, the American plenipotentiaries de 
elared ‘‘Yankee Doodle’’ to be America’s national anthem; 
and as neither of them could sing or whistle it, the negro 
servant of one of them whistled it for the band-master, whe 
wrote it and played it in honor of peace between America 
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and Great Britain. The navy department may denominate 
‘“‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ our national air, but that does 
not make it so. It is no more a national anthem than 
‘*Yankee Doodle’’ is. 

The ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ is not, and never can become, 
our national anthem. In the first place, there is not a con 
gregation on earth that can sing it. Its range is too hig) 
for any but practiced soloists. In the next place it is un- 
suitable. No one can understand what it means without a 
series of footnotes telling that a particular man spent a 
night on a British ship and was glad when he saw the Ameri- 
ean flag in the morning. It was an interesting experience, 
and the story of it makes a good ballad, but it is utterly 
insufficient for the basis of a national hymn. Still further. 
it was east in the heat of a conflict which we do not wis!) 
to remember with bitterness. The lines: 


‘‘Q where is the band that exultingly swore, 
’Mid the havoe of war and the battle’s confusion, 
A home and a country to leave us no more? 


Their blood has washed out their foul footstep’s pollution, ’’— 
and so on to the end of the stanza, breathe a spirit we have 
no wish to remember, much less to imitate. They are almost 
as bad as the prayer in the British song, 

‘*Confound their polities, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks,’’— 
doggerel as uninteresting as it is impious and unpoetical. 
And if it be American politics which are in the mind of 
them who sing, the prayer is superfluous: they are already 
sufficiently confounded. 

There is only one hymn generally accepted as a national 
hymn, which people can sing, and which is worthy to be 
sung as an expression of high patriotism, and that is: 

‘“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.’ 

If certain Roman Catholics do not like it, it is not be- 
eause there is anything the matter with the hymn. It is 
because America is a land of liberty, and that is not the kind 
of land which those particular Roman Catholics like. Whete- 
fore we like the hymn all the better. Ys 


IN WHAT CHURCH? 


T HE editor of ‘‘The Living Chureh’’ has been compelled 


to turn aside from the grave question of the change of 
name of his communion, the Protestant Episcopal, and to 
take up another, thrust upon him by a contributor. It is this: 

A person is baptized by a Presbyterian clergyman (that is 
by a Presbyterian who mistakenly supposes he is a clergy- 
man, for it is impossible for a Presbyterian to be a clergy- 
man) and becomes a member of the Presbyterian church (that 
is, of the body composed of Presbyterians, and mistakenly 
supposed by them to be a church). After many years of 
consistent Christian living (save for the grave sin of belong- 
ing to such an organization) this person becomes enlightened 
and penitent, and unites with the church, that is to say, 
with the body whose legal name is the Protestant Episcopal 
chureh, but which everybody ought to know is the American 
Church or the American Catholic Chureh. He is confirmed 
by a bishop, and lives happily ever after. 

But now of what was he a member before? For confirma- 
tion makes no pretense of being a ceremony of admission to 
the church, being in its nature as in its name a confirmation 
of membership previously created by baptism. And since 
even the Roman Catholie chureh accepts lay baptism, or 
Protestant baptism, this man must be counted a member of 
some chureh. But of what church? 

The editor of ‘‘The Living Churech’’ gives some pages tuo 
this discussion, and answers the question. He says there is 
but one possible answer. This baptized church member can- 



































not be a member of the Presbyterian church, for the Presby- 
terians have no chureh, Therefore the Presbyterian quasi- 
clergyman in baptizing and admitting him into the pseudo- 
Presbyterian church, really admitted him to the ipiseopal 
chureh. 

The Presbyterians will be glad to know just where they 
stand. 


BAPTIST PAPER APOLOGIZES FOR NAPIER INCIDENT. 
L AST May in St. Louis, a Mr. Napier was a programme 

speaker on the platform of the Southern Baptist Con- 

vention—at any rate, he thought he was. Mr. Napier 
was a returned missionary from Nankin, China. He hal 
observed the workings of co-operative efforts in the university 
there and elsewhere. Naturally, he thought it would be a 
nice thing to tell the folks about it in St. Louis, and es- 
pecially since he was an invited speaker. But the missionary 
had not gone more than fifteen minutes with his narrative, 
appealing to his hearers that they take part in the union 
efforts at Nankin, when to his complete astonishment the 
delegates before him set up a howl and hiss, which finally 
forced him to resume his seat. The incident was flashed 
over the wires throughout the United States. The religious 
press took it up—that is, that portion of the religious press 
not Southern Baptist. No expression of apology for the rough 
treatment of the returned missionary has been offered from 
that day, until the Christian Index, an organ of the Georgia 
Saptists, at last denounced the event as a scandal to the 
denomination. True, the denunciation is slow by some three 
or four months. It took heroie courage for the Christian 
Index te do that in the face of Dr. J. B. Gambrell and the 
Dallas, Tex., Baptist Standard, less than a two-days’ journey 
away! But better late than never. We wonder now ‘if cer 
tain other Southern Baptist papers will not join in the atone- 
ment. And yet, that wrong can never be righted, excep! 
in one way. That way is the way of repentance at the next 
Southern Baptist Convention. In all the controversy, it is 
to be noted that Mr. Napier, so far as we have been able 
to observe in all our exchanges, has not had a word to say. 


TWO RELIGIOUS PAPERS CONSOLIDATE. 

HE Watehman (Boston) and The Examiner (New York 
City), two Baptist Journals, have consolidated, and 
will be known as The Watchman-Examiner. Publica- 

tion will be from both Boston and New York. Dr. Curtis 
Lee Laws resigned his pastorate in Brooklyn to become edi- 
tor-in-chief of the merged publications. Some time ago it 
was reported that The Watchman had become bankrupt, but 
this was evidently a mistake owing to a misconstruction of 
certain legal proceedings, which were necessary’ to turn over 
The Watehman property to the Watchman-Examiner Com- 
pany. As legal difficulties arose, a receiver was asked for 
to settle the old company’s affairs. 


A PROTESTANT CONFESSIONAL? 

R. Charles M. Sheldon has a way of saying and doing 
D striking things that peculiarly fascinate newspaper 
men. During the recent Christian Endeavor convention 

in Los Angeles, the good doctor said something that instantly 
found its way to thousands of newspaper front-pages the 
next morning before breakfast. Apparently, he threw out 
a sympathetic suggestion that a Protestant confessional is in 
order. Doctor Sheldon is a Congregationalist, and .he cannot 
be suspected of pro-Roman Catholie sympathies. He was 
speaking out of a large pastoral experience, and he knew 
what he was talking about. Dr. Sheldon, according to his 
published statement, has for years given two hours of every 
Sunday ‘‘to hearing the tribulations of his congregation,’’ 
and maintains that he has helped men to get employment and 
has sometimes reconciled estranged wives and husbands 
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‘*through the medium of the confessional.’’ Come to think 
of it, there is scarcely a pastor of any experience who has 
not a confessional of some sort.‘ Human nature is so deh- 
eately constructed that the slightest delinquency, real or fan- 
cied, often unbalances it. Who of us has not found relie’ 
and strength after consultation and prayer with his pastor? 
We like Dr. Sheldon’s suggestion. It encourages and beauti- 
fies the pastoral office. The abuse of the confessional in cer- 
tain quarters is no argument against such encouragement 
Perhaps a little more of the Protestant confessional might 
mean a little more of the family altar too. 


WORLD Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE AT EDINBURGH. 

Thirty-two nations were represented by six hundred Chris- 
tian leaders at the World’s Y. M. C. A. Conference held re- 
cently in Edinburgh. Lord Kinnaird, as conference chair- 
man, lent the event his fine personality as well as his titled 
name. Among the topical discussions that prevailed, higher 
secretarial qualification and the establishment of secretarial 
training schools came in for extended notice. The Y. M. ¢. 
A. is extending its world-wide influence, more particularly at 
this time in Macedonia and the Near East. Bulgaria and 
Turkey entered the alliance. The new chairman of the world’s 
committee is Paul Des Gouttes of Geneva. 
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SHALL WE HEAR DR. WILLETT? 

My Dear Mr. Morrisori: Since reading Dr. Willett’s inter- 
esting letters in the ‘‘Century’’ concerning his missionary tour 
of the world I have been wondering whether the Toronto con- 
vention might not have a chance to hear him. I wrote to the 
office of the Foreign Society at Cincinnati suggesting that 
the program makers would not, of course, overlook Dr. Willett 
in making up the program, and indicating my belief that a 
multitude would like to hear his testimony and that his 
testimony would be of great significance to the cause ot 
MIssions, 

The reply I received has considerably disheartened me. It 
stated that there was an element in the convention.that would 
be seriously offended if a place was made for Dr. Willett’s 
testimony. 

I am now wondering ‘‘who’s who’’ in the national conven- 
tion. In the intent and organization of the convention it 
is purely democratic. Full freedom characterized first by love 
and fairness is guaranteed in the discussions. Besides Dr. 
Willett’s articles on his tour I have received letters from mis- 
sionaries on the foreign field who tell of the inspiration 
brought to their station by his visit. I feel that he could 
make valuable suggestions that will beth interpret and guide 
our missionary policy. Therefore many of us—lI believe most 
of us—want to hear him now on the missionary and the work- 
ing methods now employed. We feel that this request is right 
and just and cannot offend any persons of true Christian 
feeling. 

I would be the last to stir up another theological discussion, 
particularly if it were attended by the same bitter personalities, 
irrelevant argument, and the same mess of misrepresentation 
that has attended such discussions in the past. Neither do 
I think of assuming that Dr. Willett’s theological views would 
be endorsed’ by all those who desire to hear him. We have 
not the training nor interest in those special subjects. I would 
resent it if he should assume such a role regarding the science 
of medicine. We respect him as a Christian gentleman and 
scholar, and as such believe that we have the right to hear 
his presentation of a subject that we are prepared to hear 
and understand. 

Can you suggest a way by which we can find out who the 
men are that make up the personnel of this favored class? 

Really it seems to me that if such an investigation as is now 
being carried on in Washington were instituted at Toronto the 
results would justify some changes in methods at home as 
well as on the missionary field. Sincerely yours, 

Des Moines, Iowa. Hucu G. WeLpTon. 


We willingly give space to this earnest communication be- 
cause it is one of many similar expressions received at this 
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office concerning the same subject. These expressions taken 
together seem to us to represent a more aggressive state of 
mind into which progressive Disciples are coming. Dr. Welp- 
ton was himself a foreign missionary and is today one of 
the most generous supporters of the Foreign Society. He 
knows the problems and feels the limitations put upon the 
work by the forees of reactionism, and like many others he de- 
sires to see the great work freed from these handicaps. 

The large body of supporters of the Foreign Society whose 
sentiments agree with those expressed by Dr. Welpton have 
ceased to fear the constant menace held over the Society by the 
partisan influence of a newspaper with a private grudge. Events 
have revealed the fact that, to put it moderately, the so- 
called progressive wing of the Disciples is not less consecrated, 
nor less resourceful, nor less numerous than is that group 
which threatens to boycott the Society’s offerings and which 
hires a hall of its own, when convention programs are not 
to its liking, wherein to exploit its favorites and faverite 
views, 

We offer no hint of criticism of the Foreign Society on ae- 
count of its reply made to Dr. Welpton’s suggestion. It is 
inevitable that so long as the great progressive portion of the 
brotherhood refrains from expressing to the Society a 
positive desire for a perfectly free platform the Society will 
continue to be sensitive to the clamant threatenings of re- 
actionaries. Our foreign missionary work will always be be- 
hind the work of other Christian bodies while these voices 
are heeded. We consider it a hopeful token that Dr. Welpton 
and others are speaking out. 

The above is written with the general situation in mind 
rather than this particular case of the Toronto convention. 
As to Professor Willett, we fully agree with Dr. Welpton that 
the Society should utilize his testimony on behalf of the great 
cause. For years our missionaries have been erying for an 
interpreter, some man of cosmopolitan experience, a scholar, 
a trained observer, to study their field and their task anil 
bring home his testimony. On his mission study tour around 
the world Dr. Willett was everywhere hailed with delight by 
the missionaries who believed that in him they had found a 
voice for such an interpretation. Since his return to this 
country he has been in demand among all Christian bodies, 
at universities and colleges, and in Chautauqua programs, 
bearing his testimony with great power as to the wonderful 
work of the gospel in the Orient. The pressure upon him to 
speak upon this theme has been so great that his friends are 
remarking that for the first time in the years of their ae- 
quaintanee with him he ‘‘looks tired.’’ 

The testimony of such a man ought to be utilized. Our 
guess would be that all save a fraction of one per cent of 
the convention at Toronto would be eager to hear him. Our 
further guess would be that his presence on the program 
would appreciably increase the attendance at the convention. 

It is needless to say that this is written without the per- 
mission of Dr. Willett. If he knew the question was being given 
publicity he would use what inhibition he could to suppress 
it. The attitude of Professor Willett through twenty years 
of conspicuous service to the Disciples has ever been one of 
personal humility with respect to participation in convention 
programs. He has consistently maintained an attitude of un- 
concern as to places of prominence. None but his intimate 
friends know the difficulty with which he was persuaded, even 
compelled, to remain upon the program of the Pittsburgh con- 
vention in 1909 in the face of the vicious attack made upon 
him and the Foreign Society officials on account of his presence 
there. Only the flood of protests against his offered resigna- 
tion made it clear to him that, however he might recoil from 
it, he must allow his personality to be for the time the center 
of one of our great battles for Christian liberty. 

That is somewhat ancient history now. But its lessons we 
may not safely forget. Chief among these is the revelation 
that missionary progress rests with our men and women of 
vision, of intelligence, and of a co-operative spirit, and that 
where one dollar is withdrawn from the Society’s support by 
reactionism five dollars are given by those who yearn to see 
the great cause go forward. 

Is it not time to put away childish timidity in missions and 
to open our convention platform for the testimony of the 
scholar? And is it not the duty of men and women who feel 
that such a time has come, to express their sentiment as Dr. 
Welpton has done? Cc. C. M. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIES. 
rT HE massive strength of the laity of the Roman Catholic 
T chureh, as usual, was dramatically exhibited recently 

in Milwaukee, Wis., when 30,000 delegates (a news- 
paper report) from the constituent bodies in the American 
Federation of Catholie attended the annual con- 
vention of that organization. Archbishop Ireland, whose 
extreme Americanism him a ecardinal’s hat, in an im- 
passioned address made a significant plea for the ‘‘awaken- 
ing common sense and patriotism of America to discover a 
remedy for the enforced secularism of the public schools.’’ 
There is not an intelligent Protestant in America that~ would 
not heartily respond to this noble plea of the archbishop. 
He gave a broader scope to the school question than is gen- 
erally given in his communion. 

The federation’s secretary, Anthony Matre, of St. Louisa, 
is attempting to form a Roman Catholic Y. M. C. A., with 
the obvious purpose of drawing away Roman Catholic, young 
men whose present membership is now in the older body 
The federation enlarged its borders by the ereation of a 
woman's auxiliary. The women delegates voted not to or- 
ganize a Roman Catholic woman suffrage society. 


Societies 


eost 


OVATION TO VETERAN CHICAGO RESCUER. 


O influence 91,250 broken-down and battered men, deni- 
7 zens of the city’s alleys and gutters, to desire to lead 
a better life, in the course of twenty-five years of 
rescue mission service, naturally calls for an ovation to the 
man who wielded that influence. It was, therefore, no won- 
der whatever that Superintendent John Stewart of the Bibie 
Reseue Mission in Chicago, should thus be so signally hon- 
ored at the ripe age of seyenty-two and after an unbroken 
service of a quarter of a century. John Stewart has been a 
silent factor in the moral reformation of thousands of men, 
who apparently were little more than moral debris. Recog- 
nition was certainly coming to this old, grizzled campaigner 
against the battalions of Chicago’s rum-soaked slums, and 
it eame, the other day, in a beautiful form that must have 
touched the hearts of angels. A veritable ovation, partici- 
pated in by such notable uplifters as Virginia Brooks Wash- 
burn, Judge MeKenzie Cleland, who is rated by The Con- 
gregationalist as a ‘‘staunch advocate of the new justice,’’ 
John W. Seott, well known business man of Chicago who has 
acted as the The speeches were lauda- 
tory, as they should have been. And yet the ovation had a 
tinge of pathos about it. For twenty-five years old John 
Stewart has been manning his guns in the Bible Reseue Mis- 
sion. During that period, it is estimated that 912,500 men 
have entered the hospitable doors of the mission, and ten 
per cent of these have through those same doors, 
with a new light in their eyes. Perhaps not all the 91,250 
followed their new light to its glorious end, but who dares 
to assess the value of even a flicker of moral light in the 
soul of a tramp? All honor to old John Stewart and the 
brave men like him, wherever they are. 


mission’s treasurer. 


gone out 


COLOSSAL CLERGY PENSION PLAN. 

1E Protestant Episcopal Chureh has daringly attacked 

the clergy pension problem for some years past, but 

its latest plan far exceeds all former efforts. It will be 
proposed to the General Convention of that church meeting 
next October in New York City, that an endowment fund 
of $3,500,000 be raised. Its present disbursements for min- 
isterial relief are said to be about $222,000. The way in 
which this big endowment fund would be administered, is 
as follows: 

An annuity to a clergyman at 65 or thereabouts, based upon 
his length of service and salary. The maximum would be 
50 per cent of the average annual salary, no annuity to be 
in excess of $3,000. To widow, an annuity equal to one-half 
of the annuity to which her husband would have been en- 
titled during the years of marriage, with a minimum of $300 
provided the marriage was celebrated during his years o7 
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active service. Annuities to provide education for the chil- 
dren of a deceased clergyman, as follows: $100 before the 
age of 7; $200 between the ages of 7 and 14; $300 between 
the ages of 14 and 21 during dependence, provided that the 
combined annuities to widow and children are not to exceed 
the annuity to which the clergyman would have been entitled. 
This proviso not to apply if the elergyman died before the 
age of 40. In ease of total disability, certified to by the 
fund’s own physician, a temporary annuity during the con- 
tinuance of such disability equal to 40 per cent of the last 
annual stipend. 


CHURCH UNION THROUGH THE COURT HOUSE. 

4 pe States District Judge E. T. Sanford, sitting in 

court at Nashville, Tenn., on August 11 filed his opin- 

ion in a troublesome case involving the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Chureh and the Presbyterian Chureh U. §., 
which united a few years ago. The ease involved the ques- 
tion as to the right of the united Presbyterian church to 
possess title to the church property of Grace Presbyterian 
Chureh, when the congregation, loyal to the old Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church as it existed before the union, was at- 
tempting to retain the property. Judge Sanford’s opinion, 
as filed, gives the unionists a complete victory. Church un- 
ion, apparently is aided in Tennessee through the court house. 
Loyalists at Columbia, Tenn., and Springfield, Tenn., agreed 
to abide by this very decision. 

From another source we learn that the same question was 
decided favorably to the unionists in the matter of the pub- 
lishing house of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, whieh 
is reputed to be worth about $500,000. The Tennessee Su- 
preme Court had awarded this valuable property to the loyal- 
ists. The Cumberlands held the property, but the unionists 
took the matter into the Federal courts. The Federal courts, 
according to news advices, decided in favor of the unionists. 
No doubt the Federal decision will now be accepted 


HALF MILLION DOLLAR Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. 
RS. William Van Rensselaer of New York City has a 
proud name, but she has just done something most 
worthy of it. By her gift of $500,000, she has made 
it possible to construct what it is claimed will be ‘‘the lar- 
gest amd most complete’’ Y. M. C. A. building in the world. 
The building will be erected in Brooklyn, and the board of 
trustees as well as the directors have voted to call the new 
structure, The Clarence E. Smith Memorial Building. The 
late Mr. Smith was the son of the benefactress. Before his 
death he had long cherished the hope that he might be per- 
mitted to do something of this sort. His mother has carried 
out that wish in memory of hin. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S SUNDAY SCHOOL MESSAGE. 
RESIDENT Wilson’s messages are not always addresse:! 
P to Congréss. He addresses messages to large organiza- 
tions that are a factor in world-civilization. Among 
such is his striking message to the World’s Sunday School 
Convention, recently held in Zurich, Switzerland. We record 
it in the hope that every Sunday School superintendent read- 
ing these lines will be prompted to read it next Sunday morn- 
ing to his teachers and scholars: 

“No study is more important to a child than the study of the 
Bible and the truths it teaches, and there is no more effective 
agency for such study than the Sabbath school. It certainly is 
one of the greatest factors in our lives in the building up of 
character and the development of moral fiber, for its influence 
begins almost as soon as the child is able to talk, and continues 
throughout life. 

“The Sabbath school lessons of today is the code of morals of 
tomorrow. Too much attention cannot be paid to the work which 
the Sabbath school is doing.” 


THREE LARGEST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


HE minutes of the last General Assembly of the Pres- 


T 


byterian Church U. 8S. A. show the three largest 
churches in that denomination to be: First Presbyterian, 


Seattle, Wash., Mark A. Matthews, pastor, 5,025 members; 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 3,514 mem- 
bers; and Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, J. H. Jowett, 
pastor, 2,436 members. Philadelphia leads all American cities 
in total number of communicants, with New York City see- 
ond, and Chieago a close third. 
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HE editors of The Christian Century have invited me, 

as regularly as I will, to contribute my reflections to 

a department of their paper. The invitation expressly 

stipulates that I am not to feel the weight of edi- 

torial responsibility. I am given freedom to write ‘‘on any 

observation or experience that interests’? me. ‘‘We wisi 

your department,’’ says the editorial invitation, ‘‘to be per- 

sonal, not editorial, not conventional, not professional. The 

mask that all writers for the public inevitably put on we wish 

you to put aside, and forget that you are writing for the pub- 

lie. Let us into your moods, please. Our readers, all of 
them, have moods too.’’ 

I think it was that talk about ‘‘moods’’ that tempted me 
to accept the editors’ request. I am not to write ‘‘articles’’ 
but to express my feelings. I am sure I shall enjoy the chance 
to say with frankness just how things seem to me. A book 
I have read, or an observation, or my reflections on my own 
life—these will be the subject matter of my thoughts. Oft- 
times, no doubt, my theme will be some quite inconsequential 
matter, some caprice perhaps, or a particular aspect of some 
high enterprise that editorial statesmen would not bother with. 
The weightier opinions I shall leave the editors to pronounce. 


HAVE asked that my writings be grouped under the 
| above heading because it is in the evening, after the day's 
work is done, shat I mean to write. One hasn’t time for 
many moods, nor for many thoughts in the strenuous labor 
of the daytime. But in the twilight or the stillness of the 
early night—then the thought world is alive. And one tends 
more to think truth at the end of the day than in the midst 
of the day. One’s practical interests are less vivid. There is 
a certain detachment, a felt willingness to face facts more 
honestly than when one is under the pressure of his tasks. 
The evening is the soul’s culture hour. 

In accepting the editors’ invitation I save my conscience 
from the prick of undue self-importance by the reflection that 
the humblest soul’s thoughts are intensely interesting if we 
could get at them, The reason men are commonplace rs not 
so much that they have a commonplace inner life, as that 
they have no adequate means of self-expression. The moment 
they open their lips to speak, or take their pen to write, they 
fall into conventional formulas and phrases. They do not 
say what they really feel, what they really want to say. 

A genius, I suppose, is just a common soul who finds a 
way truly to express what he feels, and behold! he finds that 
he has interpreted universal experience. So if my poor 
thoughts prove to be of any interest to others, or of any value 
to the Faith we are all striving to keep, it will be because | 
have written simply and frankly, with no axe to grind, no 
publisher’s end to serve, no salary to earn, no dogma to propa- 
gate, no system to maintain, no institution to support. In the 
midst of the day, I, like all my readers, think of these things 
and work for them. But at the end of the day the soul 
itself makes demand to be heard for its own sake, and it has 
a way of suggesting a point of view higher than our institu- 
tion, our dogma or our livelihood. 


F course the ‘‘moods’’ referred to by the editors are not 
the moods of temperament, and still less those arising 
out of one’s physiological condition. Such moods have none 
but negative instruction in them. They are to be overcome. 
They are irrational, perverse, capricious, and misleading. 
But the moods the editors have in mind, I take it, are soul- 
moods, the moods of faith, and they hre not barren of good. 
The soul possessed of enough humility to ask questions is 
bound to have moods. Faith cannot always keep up to its 
keynote. It is at the end of the day that I find myself ques- 
tioning the choices I have made during the day, questioning 
the program of my life, questioning the wisdom of this or 
that leader in the church or the state, questioning the argu- 
ments that in the longer stretches of my experience have 
sustained my faith. The moods which such questions bring 
are not mere temperamental moods, they have an intellectual 
foundation. Nor are they perverse or wayward. On the con- 


trary they seem to be creative. One goes back to his task 
renewed in soul, girded with fresh strength and guided by 
new light. ; 

When I hear a preacher dogmatize about his faith I no 
longer credit him with having stronger convictions than many 
more timid souls. The preacher’s own personal faith is not 
always as positive as his Sunday- sermon would indicate, 
There are hours when even his soul aches with doubt. The 
leader is not always so sure of the path as his followers might 
infer from the firm tone of his commands. There are times 
when he gropes his way. 


ONCE heard a great address in a convention. It rang with 

conviction. It gripped us all with an almost supernatural 
imperative. There was no note of question in it, no rising 
inflection. It was punctuated with periods only. It was the 
‘‘last word.’’ Afterward the speaker asked me to walk with 
him. We went out into the night and his first words in re- 
sponse to my appreciations were, ‘‘I wonder if I took the 
right side of the question.’’ 

There was a complete change in his mood. He was humble 
and inquiring. He walked softly in the presence of a great 
problem of the Church. Not for a moment did I feel either 
weakness in his present manner or insincerity in his public 
address, for I have learned that all great affirmations get 
themselves made only by the skin of their teeth, and all great 
decisions likewise. Some alternative came very near win- 
ning out against them. I suppose that, after the responsi- 
bility of publie leadership was discharged, the considerations 
on the other side struck my friend with unwonted force. The 
very vehemence of his affirmations made a reaction easy. He 
had gotten his own opinion literally ‘‘out of his system”’ 
and was able now to detach himself and see other aspects of 
the situation. 


L ITTLE wonder is it that our leaders have moods, that their 
faith sometimes sags, that they challenge the decisions 
they have made. Think of the many alternatives that pre- 
sent themselves to Woodrow Wilson in the Mexican crisis. 
He has to act upon one that seems just a little better than 
some others. I can well-enough imagine him falling into a 
mood at the end of the day, when he questions the wisdom 
of his decision. If Lincoln could have had infallible assur- 
ance that he had chosen rightly he would not have been the 
sad man he was. The rejected alternatives haunted him. 

I like to feel that our leaders have moods like the rest of 
us; that they are not possessed of a sense of infallibility; 
that they do not always see as clearly as they seem to see. 
Even our editors, I wonder if they are so sure of the things 
they say as their editorials indicate. Do they, too, have 
moods? I am not an editor—and I must be careful not to 
show any disrespect to editors, especially when I am here by 
their courtesy—but I would guess that at the end of the day 
they think out many an editorial that never gets into their 
columns. They must keep their ‘‘moods’’ out of their papers 
Their ‘‘utterances’’ must be consistent and confident, and of 
course ‘‘moods’’ are never consistent or confident. I often 
wish our editors would let us into THEIR moods, let us o¢- 
easionally read their unpublished editorials! But of course 
I am talking nonsense. 

Still, I am rather startled to reflect that I have been in- 
vited to do just that, to publish the unpublished, to write ir- 
responsibly, to set down the thoughts that arise at the end 
of the day as if they were the thoughts I would have on the 
morrow. 

I say I am startled, but I shall at least try to do it. 

HucuH MAcpona.p. 





A breath of prayer in the morning, and the morning life is 
sure. A breath of prayer in the evening, and the evening 
blessing comes. So our life is redeemed from destruction.— 
HENRY DRUMMOND. 
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An Experiment in the Elimination 
of Illiteracy 


HE National Bureau of Education 

has just issued a Bulletin on ‘‘Il- 

literaey in the United States,’’ 
which not only gives us food for anxious 
thought, but upsets some of our most 
cherished convictions. When it states 
that there are five and one-half millions 
of people in this country, over ten years 
of age, who ean neither read nor write, 
many of us immediately think, ‘‘O, they 
belong to our foreign born and negro 
population !”’ 

But this eomfortable conelusion, so 
much in keeping with our American ar- 
rogance, is not entirely in accord with 
the facts before us; the Bulletin states 
that the problem of adult illiteracy is no 
longer one of race or section. While 
there is still a deplorable number of 
negroes who can neither read nor write, 
yet in the census of 1910, the total num- 
ber of white illiterates exceeded the 
negro illiterates by nearly one million. 
And of the white illiterates 1,534,272 
were native born, and 1,650,361 were for- 
eign born—that is, there were almost as 
many of native American stock who 
could neither read nor write as of immi- 
grant stock. 

Another surprise is that the larger 
part of this illiteracy does not lurk in 
the slums of our great cities, but that 
there are twice as many people who can 
neither read nor write in the country as 
in the city. 

When we face a problem of such di- 
mensions as this great adult illiteracy, 
it would be an unworthy spirit that 
would dismiss the question with the 
thought, ‘‘We will wait for this gener- 
ation of unfortunates to die, and center 
all our efforts on the education of the 
children of the coming generation.’’ 

Any one possessed of a right civie and 
missionary spirit must believe that there 
is a more excellent way—and that is to 
teach these adult illiterates, in schools 
organized especially for them, to read 
and write, and possibly other branches 
of education as well. 


MIDNIGHT SCHOOLS. 

ORE than half of this interesting 

Bulletin is devoted to the consider- 
ation of what it ealls ‘‘the most recent 
attempt to eliminate illiteracy,’’ in a 
hampered section—and that is the Moon- 
light Sehool Movement in Rowan County, 
Kentueky, organized and conducted by 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, County Su- 
perintendent and her associates. 

An extended notice of these schools 
Was written for this department of The 
Christian Century in December, 1911, so 
we shall not repeat it here; we shall only 
(uote briefly what our National Bureau 
of Education says of this suecessful ex- 
periment in one of the poorest of the 
mountain counties of eastern Kentucky: 
“Having studied carefully the conditions 
of Rowan County, Mrs. Stewart decided 
fe open schools for adults on moonlight 
nights in the publie school houses of the 
founty. She outlined her plans to the 
teachers, and ealled for volunteers; all 
the teachers of the county volunteered. 
On Labor Day, September 4, 1911, these 
teachers visited the homes of the people 
throughout the county, explained the 


plan, and announced that moonlight 
schools would be opened the next even- 
ing. It was expected that the response 
would be slow, but more than 1,200 men 
and women, from eighteen to eighty-six 
years old, were enrolled the first night. 
They came trooping over the hills and 
out of the hollows, some to add to the 
meager education received in the inade- 
quate schools of their childhood, some to 
receive their first lesson in reading and 
writing. Among these were not only il- 
literate farmers and their illiterate wives, 
sons and daughters, but also ‘store- 
keepers,’ ministers, and lumbermen, who 
could neither read nor write. 

‘*The usual studies in these moonlight 
schools are reading, writing, arithmetic 
and spelling. Brief drills are given in 
the essential facts of language, history, 
geography, civics, sanitation, agriculture, 
and horticulture. The reading text is the 
‘Rowan County School Messenger,’ edi- 
ted by Mrs. Stewart, published weekly for 
the special benefit of the adult students, 
and furnished free of charge. The paper 
deals largely with school and county 
affairs, and the news is made up in short 
sentences, designed to help the pupils 
in their efforts to read. 


FOUNDER'S IDEAL. 

s6—N September, 1912, a Moonlight 

School Teachers’ Institute was held 
in Morehead, the county seat, and the su- 
perintendent and teachers, who had 
taught in the first moonlight schools, in- 
structed others who desired to do work 
of this kind in Rowan and surrounding 
counties. In the fall of 1912, the move- 
ment spread to eight or ten other coun- 
ties, while the enrollment of adults in 
Rowan County reached nearly 1,600. Of 
these, 300 were unable to read and write 
at all, 300 were from those who had 
learned in the previous year, and 1,000 
were men and women of meager educa- 
tion. 

‘These schools have proved that it is 
not so diffieult for adult illiterates to 
learn to read and write as is generally 
supposed. Experience has shown, that a 
few weeks’ attendance at the night 
schools has been sufficient to enable the 
adult pupils to pass over the dark line of 
illiteracy; reading, writing and arith- 
metic are simple subjects, when mature 
minds are concentrated on them.’’ 

From the beginning of the work, Mrs. 
Stewart has held out to her moonlight 
schools the ideal, ‘‘Rowan County free 
from illiteracy,’’ and she finds her adult 
pupils as responsive to this unselfish and 
patriotic ideal, as to their own persona} 
instruction. 

In a letter just received from her, 
she writes: 

‘*We are rushing our final warfare on 
illiteracy in Rowan County this year; we 
are now taking the unfortunates indi- 
vidually, where we formerly took them 
collectively; it seems all but certain that 
in a few months we shall be able to hold 
up to other hampered sections this ideal 
as an accomplished fact: ‘A county 
freed from illiteracy in three years by 
means of moonlight schools.’ ’’ 

This sueeessful experiment for the 
elimination of illiteracy, which has won 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. IDA WITHERS 
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the approval and public endorsement of 
our National Bureau of Education, is in- 
teresting to every public spirited citizen. 
It is of especial interest to this depart- 
ment, because Mrs. Stewart is one of 
the finest types of modern womanhood; 
she is a mountain woman, a devoted 
member of the Christian church at More- 
head, and received practically all of her 
education at the Morehead Mountain 
Sehool, a mission of the Christian Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions. Her work will 
not end with the redemption of her own 
county from this dark cloud, but she and 
her helpers will know no rest until a 
like campaign is inaugurated for the 
whole state, with the splendid ideal that 
all of the 208,200 illiterates in Kentucky 
shall be possessed of that inalienable 
right which will open up to them God’s 
Holy Word, and the whole world of lit- 
erature as well. i Ws ee 


GEORGIA’S CHILD LABOR. 

The Georgia legislature has ‘‘shelved’’ 
the child labor bill for this session. For 
many years Georgia women have been 
using their ‘‘indirect influence’’ to se- 
cure some protection for the children. 
They have had the help of the National 
Child Labor Committee, and of all the 
philanthropic and humane elements in 
the state. The conditions are so bad as 
to have become a_ national seandal. 
Only a few days ago the Atlanta Journal 
declared that everybody in Georgia of 
even a little importance had come to 
realize that the exploitation of child 
labor was not only a disgrace to the 
state, but highly detrimental to its in- 
dustrial and educational interests. Yet 
the opposition of the mill owners has 
killed the bill. Nothing will be done at 
this session about establishing an age 
limit or putting any further restrictions 
upon the hours of labor. The Georgia 
legislature has decided that the cotton 
industry would be imperiled if children 
under fourteen, were forbidden to work 
in the mills. Under the present system, 
the children are not only imperiled, but 
destroyed. But of what importance are 
children in comparison with ‘‘ business 
interests ?’’ 

Is it likely that the legislature would 
have thus defied all the humane senti- 
ment of the state if the women of 
Georgia had had votes? 


MUNICIPAL VOTE WON IN PARIS. 


The report that Paris women had won 
the municipal franchise has just been 
confirmed by an article in the New York 
Tribune of August 13. It was at first 
believed that the report was _ not 
authentic, but the Marquise de Fontenoy 
writes : y 

‘*The Municipal Council of Paris has, 
by a unanimous vote, accorded the mn- 
nicipal franchise to women, who will 
henceforth be qualified to take part. in 
the election of the fathers.’’ 


A STUBBORN HUSBAND. 


‘My husband is one of the most stub- 
born men in the world.’’ ‘‘He can’t be 
any more stubborn than mine.’’ ‘Oh, 
yes, I’m sure he must be. Yesterday ! 
had an engagement to meet him at three 
o’elock.’’ ‘*Yes?’’ ‘‘Well it was nearly 
4:30 when I got there, and he won’t ad- 
mit yet that the rest he got while he 
was waiting did him good.’’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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Old Bethany Church Will Stand. 

Little short of heroic measures were taken 
to prevent the demolition of the little brick 
meeting-house on the picturesque banks of 
Buffalo Creek at Bethany, W. Va. As every 
informed Disciple knows, old Bethany 
church is asociated with the name of the 
Campbells. For a little while, it appeared 
that the house would be razed. Bethany 
College was desirous of building a magnifi- 
cent stone memorial church edifice upon the 
site of the little red brick meeting-house. 
That house was becoming a ruin. The hand 
of the repairer had long been withheld. The 
college authorities reasoned that it would 
be a gracious achievement to build a college 
church in stone as a memorial to the founder 
of the college. The trustees had the plans 
for the new structure drawn. The matter 
of funds presented searcely any difficulty. 
But the trustees failed to reckon with the 
sentiment attaching to the old building. 
They wished nothing but honor to the name 
of the Campbells. As soon as it became 
known that the old edifice would have to go 
for the new one, friends rallied around it 
as if it were the Ark of the Covenant. 
These friends thought to restore the old 
meeting house would be better than to de 


stroy it. Mrs. Decima Campbell Barclay, 
daughter of Alexander Campbell, took that 
view. His granddaughter, Miss Virginia 


Campbell Thompson, likewise shared the 
view of the restorationists. In fact, she is 
now receiving funds, in response to her 
urgent appeal with which to fully meet the 
cost of restoration. The trustees had hardly 
more than ordered the old meeting-house 
on Buffalo Creek to be razed when Mrs. 
Barclay, in a friendly suit, asked for a 


legal injunction to restrain the college 
authorities from carrying out the order of 
demolition. On August 8, Judge Charles 


Newman, presiding over the court at Wells 
burg, W. Va., granted the injunction, on the 
ground that the property is still technically 
vested in the Campbell estate. Old 
Bethany Church, therefore, will, in all prob- 
ability, stand. The incident, no doubt, will 
finally result in the complete restoration of 
the old edifice. Miss Thompson writes: 
“We are planning to have the old West 
Virginia Church used as a chureh as long 
as possible. A reliable architect has in- 
formed my aunt that it can be put in such 
good condition that it will last a century.” 
It is probable the new building plans will 
go forward but on another piece of ground. 


Illinois State Convention: Sept. 8-13. 
The state convention to be held Septem 
ber 8-13, at Jacksonville, LL, promises to 
be large, representative and important. The 
fact that Jacksonville is situated in the 
center of Illinois churches makes it highly 
probable that every section of the Illinois 
brotherhood will be numerously represented. 
Six years ago the convention was held at 
Jacksonville, and the 1,000 delegates in at- 
tendance made one of the record-making 
gatherings of Illinois Disciples’ history. 
Jacksonville has been prominently associated 
with the Disciples’ movement ever since 
Barton W. Stone organized the work there 
eighty-one years ago. The church has been 
ministered to by able pastors and famous 
evangelists. Its influence as a mother church 
in Tllinois has, therefore, been state-wide. 
One of the first colleges in Illinois is the 
offspring of the Jacksonville congregation. In 
late years the church there has been a pro- 
nounced civie force, and it has developed rap- 
idly on more progressive missionary lines. 
Its Sunday-school is especially well organized. 
The church edifice will comfortably seat 
1400 and lends itself well to convention 
purposes. Clyde Darsie, the pastor, writes: 
“The Jacksonville people are large-hearted 
and hospitable. They are opening their 
homes to the delegates and extending the 
warmest kind of a welcome to the expected 
visitors. They will be disappointed if a 
large delegation does not attend. The plan 
of entertaining the convention has been 


changed during the last few years, so that 
a charge of 75c for lodging and breakfast 
is now made. And the Jacksonville church 
will follow this plan of entertainment. But 
this church has entertained the convention 
a number of times in the past without 
charge and while we conform to the plan 
set down by the convention, our spirit of 
hospitality is unchanged. You will be just 
as welcome as ever.” 

Every interest of the brotherhood, state 
and national, will be ably represented on 
the program. Much is being made of the 





We Take Off Our Hat To— 


Mrs. Decima Campbell Barclay, for 
saving old Bethany church from demo- 
lition. 

Rev. Finis Idleman, Des Moines, Ia., 
for his good service in asking the lowa 
Humane Society to erect a sanitary 
public fountain in the center of his 
city. 

Rev. George A. Miller, Washington, 
D. C., Rev. W. F. Rothenburger, pastor 
Franklin Circle church, Cleveland, O., 
and Chancellor O. N. Roth of Phillips 
University, who have become bride- 
grooms recently. 

Rev. Miss Myrtle B. Parke, five years 
pastor at Carlock, Ill., whose engage- 
ment to Rev. W. H. Storm, pastor at 
Lexington, Ill., was announced recently 
by Rev. E. P. Gish, of Eureka, III. 

Rev. J. L. Haddock, for organizing a 
church at Bloomington, Texas, while re- 
cuperating from sickness. 

Rev. C. R. Stauffer, Norwood. a sub- 
urb of Cincinnati, O., for building a 
$30,000 Sunday-school annex. 

Rev. Milo Atkinson, for clearing $8- 
000 indebtedness on Centennial church 
at Bloomington, Ill., before resigning to 
take a pastorate in Memphis, Tenn. 

Secy. G. W. Muckley, for being on 
Church Extension duty for more than 
twenty years. 

H. O. Pritchard, who begins his presi- 
dency of Eureka College, Ill., Sept. 1. 











announcement, and much should be made of 
it, that Rev. C. M. Chilton of St. Joseph, 
Mo., will have a conspicuous place. Dr. 
Chilton’s statesmanlike address as president 
of the American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety last October in tie Louisville con- 
vention, has made him a _ national figure 
among Disciples of Christ. 


Nebraska State Convention. 

The Disciples of Nebraska held their 
forty-sixth annual convention in a tent on 
the Chautauqua grdund at Hastings, Neb., 
Aug. 12 and 13. The delegates were wel- 
comed by Mr. J. N. Clarke, president of the 
Hastings Chamber of Commerce. H. H. Har- 
mon, pastor First Church, Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the convention, responded, accepting 
the keys to the city of Hastings proffered 
by Mr. Clarke. C. F. Stevens, of Beatrice, 
preached the convention sermon, pleading 
for deeper spiritual life in the church. 
Among other speakers were: W. R. War- 
ren, Chancellor Wm. Oeschger. Mrs. Anna 
Atwater, and Field Secretary E. M. John- 
son of the state work. Nebraska claims 200 
churches with 23,000 communicants and 
25,000 enrollment in Sunday-schools. About 
3.500 women in the state are working under 
the banner of the Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions. Secretary F. P. Wigton of 
Lincoln presented to the convention a’plan 
for church federation. Mr. Wigton is secre- 
tary of the Federated Churches of Nebraska. 
His purpose was to inform the Disciples of 
the workings of the federation to which nine 
denominations have already committed 
themselves. He was courteously heard and 
many phases of his plan met with almost 
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universal favor. The delegates, however, 
were wary about any plan whereby they 
would be bound to keep out of new territory 
or where they would be hampered in a free 
evangelization. The sincerity of Mr. Wigton 
was questioned by no one and he made a 
good impression in his earnest plea for con- 
certed attack upon evil by the combined 
churches. Edward Clutter, of Nelson, was 
the most pronounced in his opposition to 
affiliation, while H. J. Kirschstein, of 
Omaha, declared that he was an adherent 
of the plan and has led his church in the 
Omaha federation. 


Iowa State Convention. 

First Church, Keokuk, Iowa, R. W. Lilley, 
minister, will be the hostess of the lowa 
state convention to be held Sept. 9-12, 
Mayor Elder will welcome the delegates to 
the city. An interesting feature of the con- 
vention will be the Sunday-school depart- 
ment, now under the personal supervision 
of Professor Walter S. Athearn, of Drake 
University, with Leon S. Dudley as field 


visitor. More than 400 Sunday-schools, 
with an enrollment exceeding 50,000, are 
represented in this department. Iowa 


churches have 350 buildings, and the re- 
ported membership is nearly 70,000. 

The local congregation has chartered a 
steamer and will give the delegates a moon- 
light boat excursion on Lake Cooper on the 
evening of Sept. 10. A banquet is being 
planned to be given at the Country Club 
one evening during the convention. Many 
lecal organizations, clubs, ete., are planning 
to extend the delegates various courtesies, 


Unique Result of Methodist Revival. 


It is not often the case, that a majority of 
converts in a Methodist revival unite with 
a congregation of Disciples of Christ. But 
that is precisely what happened at Belton, 
Tex. Edwin C. Boynton is pastor of the 
ecngregation at Belton. Recently the 
Methodist pastor near Belton held a meet- 
ing, in which the Disciples co-operated 
heartily. The climax of the service was the 
impressive baptism of eight candidates, Mr. 
Boynton being the baptizer. But more 
unique than this even, out of the eight can- 
didates receiving baptism at the hands of 
the Disciples minister, five united with the 
Disciples, the other three preferring the fel- 
lewship of the Methodists. Mr. Boynton 
writes: “The service was impressive, and 
the fellowship cordial.” For our own part, 
we see no reason why such a service should 
have been otherwise. 


Judges Fail to Agree on a New Name. 

The Board of Ministerial Relief conducted 
a popular prize contest in an effort to get 
a new name to designate those individuals 
and churches that donate a complete pen- 
sion for specific veterans of the pulpit. The 
contest closed June 1, and on June 1 began 
the woes of the judges who were to pick 
the winner and the new name. _ There were 
a great number of suggestions, but none of 
them, apparently, had any persuasive force. 
The judges failed to agree, and the Board 
of Ministerial Relief now announces that 
fact. The board announces also that the 
term “Living Link” will continue to be used 
until a better one is found. 


Stock Increase of Bethany Assembly. 
The capital stock of Bethany Assembly, 
near Indianapolis, Ind., will be increased 
from $25,000 to $50,000, and at the same 
time a campaign will be made to make the 
assembly greater than ever. The lake will 
be enlarged. Improvements on an exten 
sive seale under the new stock increase will 
be made in the equipment, the grounds and 
provisions for entertainment. The list of 
the newly issued stock is headed by William 
H. Everson, of Burlington, Ind. He contrib- 
utes $1,000, and a like sum has been givet 
by Indiana preachers. The directors for the 
ensuing year are as follows: Marshall T. 
Reeves, Columbus; E. L. Anderson, Ander 
son; Mrs. J. B. Wilson, Bloomington; A. 
Ragsdale, Indianapolis; F. E. Truckses% 
Brownsburg; W. E. M. Hackleman, Indian 
apolis; T. J. Legg, Indianapolis; Mrs. A. d 
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Frank, Brownsburg; Lee Tinsley, Morris- 
town; L. C. Howe, Noblesville; E. B. Sco- 
field, Indianapolis; Mrs. W. O. Darnell, 


Lebanon; Dr. H. J. Hall, Franklin, and John 
M. Alexander of Crawfordsville. 


Solving the Theater Problem. 


H. FE. Stafford, minister of First Church, 
Massillon, O., is attempting to solve the 


amusement question in his community in a 
positive and constructive way. He is criti- 
cal of the vaudeville, which he declares is 
offensive in Massillon. But he is not a nega- 


tive reformer. Recognizing the fact that 
entertainment in itself is as innocent as it 


is natural, Mr. Stafford is seeking material 
for a course of lectures to entertain the 
Massillon public during the coming winter 
season. The experiment was _ successfully 
tiied last winter, and it had the desired 
effect of freezing out the theater entirely. 
Mr. Stafford is holidaying in Canada, with 
his camera. No doubt he will have ample 
material the coming winter for entertaining 
his community. 


Ann Arbor Pastor Summers in England. 

George W. Knepper, pastor First Church, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., who is spending the sum- 
mer in England, writes that he spent six- 
teen days at Keswick, England, where he 
has been attending a great religious conven- 


tion. Mr. Knepper writes: “It was not 
alene the beauty of the place, which is 


beyond words, but it was the fact that here 
is held the great Keswick convention for 
the deepening of the spiritual life, that held 


me. I wanted the best that I might pass 
it on to Ann Arbor. Here have come 5,000 
of England’s best men and women. They 


are of every creed, of every station and you 
feel at once the Keswick motto: ‘All one in 
Christ Jesus.’ Such searching of hearts, 
such assurance of triumph, I have never be- 
fere seen. For 38 years this convention has 
been a force in the world’s church life, and 
this year’s session has touched the high 
water mark.” On July 28 Mr. Knepper left 
Keswick for Liverpool, Chester and North 
Wales. He says, “I have not seen or heard 
a telephone since I left Ann Arbor and that 
is rest.” 


Earnest Letter from Russian Leader. 


More than $4,000 is reported raised 
by the treasurer of the New York Russian 
Emergency Fund to assist the Disciples of 
Christ in Russia. The following letter from 
Prof. Ivan S. Prokhanoff to Joseph Keevil, 
of New York, suggests certain aspects of 
the situation: 

“St. Petersburg, 


Dear Mr. Keevil: 


as 


Russia, June 26, 1913. 
Since Z. T. Sweeney’s de- 


parture from St. Petersburg, I have re- 
ceived many messages from all parts of 
Russia. Most of them speak about the 
growth of the “mustard seed,” about the 


great development of the Kingdom of God. 
We receive calls from all the provinces of 
this great empire for evangelists and preach- 
ers. But alas! We are sa _ limited, by 
the lack of means, that we can answer 
but a few and with great sorrow we refuse 
many, which is a great detriment to the 
cause of Christ. In some places the Ad- 
ventists come and attack the churches, and 
the help and direction of the evangelist is 
necessary. We pray God that we may be 
able to send more and more evangelists 
ito the great and needy field. We received 
news about various persecutions. In our 
paper the ‘Morning Star’ many cases of 
persecutions are stated. Mr. Patmont may 
translate them for you. Another orthodox 
a known as a literary man, has united 
With 


us. Conversions are reported every- 
where. On September 14 we take up the 
studies at the Bible College. We want to 
admit more students. We also want to 
rent a house for the college. In order that 
Wwe may do what we feel is necessary we 


shall need by August 14 transmitted from 


You brethren not less than $1,500, or at 
least $1,000. Yours in the Lord.—I. S. 
PROKHANOFF.” 

George W. Kramer, 1 Madison avenue. 


New York City, is still receiving funds from 


al! thos. Gesiious of participating in the 
collegiate and evangelistic labors of the 


Russian field. 
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Baptist Pastor Unites with Disciples. 


A. M. Levack is a notable addition to 
the working force of the Disciples of Christ. 
As pastor, until recently, of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for four 
years, he was well known in the Northern 
Baptist denomination. During the summer, 
Mr. Levack has been supplying at Central 
Chureh, Marshalltown, Ia. He was born in 
Scotland, September 13, 1873. In due time, 
he graduated from Harley College, London, 


England. For three years he served as a 
missionary in Egypt under the North 
African Mission. Mrs. Levack also served 


in the same mission prior to their marriage. 
Resigning his missionary task because of 
the illness of his child, Mr. Levack returned 
to England. He came to the United States 
eight years ago. His ministry at Cedar 





Rev. A. M. Levack. 


Rapids made him a_ leader amongst the 
Baptists of Iowa. Walter M. White, pastor 
of First Church, Cedar Rapids, states that 
Mr. Levack’s preaching has proved a source 
of satisfaction to Disciples wherever he has 
gone. 

* & & 


The receipts for American missions, these 
hot summer days, are showing splendid 
gains in spite of the drouth. ‘During July 
all classes of ollerings showed gains over 
same month of last year, amounting to 
$6,563.09. Secretary Grant K. Lewis urges 
that zeal and promptness should be used by 
the churches everywhee in collecting and 
forwarding missionary .funds. It will help 
greatly if the offerings conkl be cent in 
early in September, because the Toronto 
convention convenes September 30. 
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E. W. Cole, pastor Central Church, Hunt- 
ington, Ind., was taken quite ill recently at 
Cairo, Ill., while delivering a lecture on the 


Redpath Chautauqua Circuit. The lecturer 
concealed his distress until he had completed 
his lecture. Two physicians were then called 
in to wait upon him in his hotel apartment. 
He is recovering, according to last report. 


Chancellor O. N. Roth, of Phillips Univer- 


sity, Enid, Okla., and Miss Ethel Mae 
Harris, were united in the bonds of matri- 
mony Aug. 6, at the home of the bride’s 
sister, Mrs. F. C. Hyndman, Elvaston, III. 


Milo Atkinson, Bloomington, IIl., solemnized 
the marriage. 


F. W. Burnham, First Church, Springfield, 
Tll., and Mrs. Burnham, are taking a two 
weeks’ automobile tour through northern 
Illinois and Iowa. At Hillsboro, Ia., on Au- 
gust 18, Mr. Burnham addressed the Men’s 
Club. They expect to return to Springfield 
Sept. 1. 


While M. L. Pontius is in Indiana on va- 
cation, his pulpit in Central Church, Peoria, 
Ill., was occupied by a gifted young lady, 
Laura Friedinger. Central Church is 
temporarily worshiping in a Jewish syna- 
gogue, pending the rebuilding of the church 
edifice. 


Miss 


Finis Idleman, Central Church, Des 
Moines, Ia., is noted for his social service 
proclivities. The other day, he engaged him- 
self in a neat piece of humane service. He 
asked the Iowa Humane Society to erect a 
sanitary public fountain in Des Moines. 


Joseph Keevil, superintendent of New 
York City missions, spent nearly a month 


at Carthage, N. Y., reorganizing the old 
church there with 24. members. A lot will 
be purchased, and a suitable place of wor- 


ship will be provided. 


Carl Burkhart, a graduate student at Yale, 
who graduated in June, is touring the Brit- 
ish Isles, France, Switzerland and Italy, and 
is heading for Germany, Belgium and Hol- 
land. He will return to this country in the 
middle of September. 

Peter Colvin, Santa Rosa, 
elected pastor of the church at recent an- 
nual meeting. The treasurer reportéd all 
bills paid and a balance of $21.82 in the 
treasury after the year’s work. 


Cal., was re- 


During the month, O. P. Spiegel at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has been preaching to immense 
crowds of men at the railroad shops. He 
had also been preaching to interested con- 
gregations in nearby villages. 


H. Clay Lee, aged 84, for many years a 
preacher among the Disciples of Christ, died 
August 4 at his home near Mooresville, four 
miles north of New Albany, Ind. 


G. S. Bennett will succeed Vernon Stauffer 
at Edgewater, N. J. Mr. Stauffer goes to 
a professorship in Hiram College. 
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A GREAT AND POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 


The New Praise Hymnal 


By GILBERT J. ELLIS and J. H. FILLMORE 


The New Praise Hymnal comes as near being the ideal church hymnal for 
the present day as could well be conceived. 
fied in appearance and make-up. It embraces in its contents as nearly every- 
thing demanded to-day as could be gotten into a book of 600 pages. 

The New Praise Hymnal is practical in every way; everything in it is avail- 
able for use in the average congregation. 
The setting of the hymns and music is engaging 
to the eye and pleasant to read and sing. 

It is a book that grows in favor as it is used. New beauties are discov- 
ered from time to time as its pages are tested. The hymns and tunes of the 
church universal are found in The New Praise Hymaal, also the best available 
Gospel Songs that the modern church has found to be necessary to its 


The sales of The New Praise Hymnal are larger now than they have ever 
The sales are increasing day by day. This means that it meets the 
demands better than any other book. Sample Copies mailed for examination. 


Prices: Silk Cloth Sides, Leather Back, at $70 per 100; Vellum Cloth, at $50 per 100. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


It is a handsome book, digni- 


It contains what is used by the 
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CALLS. 


Milo Atkinson, Bloomington, Ill, to Me- 
Lemore Ave. church, Memphis, Tenn. Ac- 
cepts. 

Claude J. Miller, Maryville, Mo., to 
Greely, Colo. Accepts. 

J. W. Sapp, Stella, Neb., to Smith Center, 
Kas. Accepts. 

C. G. Brelos, Canton, O., to Waukegan, 
Ill, Accepts. 

George W. Wise, Lincoln, Ill, to Camp 
Point, Ill. Accepts. 

J. H. Versey, Swindon, Wilts, England, 
to Cadillac, Mich. Accepts. 

Paul A. Millard, Kansas, to Marshalltown, 
Ie. 

Ralph V. Calloway, Havana, Ill., to Clin- 
ton, Ill. 

L. Hadaway, Minier, Ill., to Centennial 
Church, Bloomington, Il. 

Thomas Brown, Irondale, O., to Woodland, 
W. Va. 

W. R. Moffett, Wauseon, O., to West 
Mansfield, O. 

G. D. Serrill, Brooklyn, Ila., to First 
Church, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Charles W. Clark, Watertown, N. Y., to 
Sayre, Pa. 

Roy Harp, Kremlin, Okla., to Wakita, 
Okla. 

Edward Priest, Ottumwa, Mo., to Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 

J. E. Knotts, Kewanna, Ind., to Royal 
Center, Ind. 

C. T. Fredenburg, Leipsic, O., to North 
Baltimore, O. 

W. T. Sellers, Heltonville, Ind., to Scotts- 
burg, Ind. 

J. G. Engle, Wakita, Okla., to Clinton, 
Okla. 

T. J. Wilson, Seottsburg, Ind., to Salem, 
Ind. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Franklin Murden Moore, Youngstown, O. 

J. E. Wolfe, Huntsville, Mo. 

©. E. Burgess, Cohasset, Minn. 

E. W. Corn, Piqua, 0. Will take post- 
graduate work in Yale. 

J. M. Orrick, Monmouth, Tl. 


H. J. Corwine, Topeka, Kas. Appointed 
parole officer at the Boys’ Industrial school 
by Gov. Hodge. 

Elisworth Faris, Waukegan, Ill. Elected 
te chair of psychology in the University of 
lowa. 

J. A. Dickey, Waukegan, III. 

J. F. Rosborough, Clinton, Ill. 

L. F. Drash, Point Richmond, Ind. 

C. H. Trout, Princeton, Ind. 

J. H. Monk, Santa Anna, Tex. 

E. H. Hutchinson, Exline, Ia. 

L. A. Beard, Greencastle, Ind. 

J. G. Daniels, Sturgis, Ky. 

L. H. Harbord, South Side church, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

H. G. Dillinger, Frazeysburg, O. 

M. L. Cottrell, Shawnee, O. 

B. W. Bass, Rodney Avenue church, Port- 
lend, Ore. 

W. J. Montgomery, Sandoval, Ill. To 
enter Yale. 

A. R. Adams, Chillicothe, O. 

Jasper Bogue, Redondo, Cal. 

N. W. Evans, Colliers, W. Va. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Boston, Ky., E. J. Fenstermacher, pastor; 
W. N. Briney, pastor of Broadway church, 
Louisville, Ky., evangelist. 

Lee’s Summitt, Mo., J. Thos. Webb, pas- 
ter; O. E. Hamilton, evangelist; 75; con- 
tinuing. 

Palmyra, Ill., L. E. Chase, pastor; C. R. 
L. Vawter, evangelist; 25; continuing. 

Lamonte, Mo., Cecil V. Pearce, pastor; W. 
T. Brooks, evangelist. 

Coleman, Tex., Colby D. Hall, evangelist; 
16; closed. 

Cold Brook, Ill., C. H. Shipplett, pastor; 
The Fife Brothers, evangelists; closed. 


DEDICATIONS. 

Atchinson, Kans., First, Jesse M. Bader, 
pastor; $45,000 edifice. G. L. Snively as- 
sisted in raising $29,000. 

BUILDING PLANS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Newton, Ia., plans endorsed by congrega- 
tion for new $10,000 addition to edifice, in- 
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cluding swimming pool and gymnasium. 

Springport, Ind., plans drawn for $10,000 
church of brick, stone trimmed. Now in 
ecrntractors’ hands. 

Cadillac, Mich., building to be improved 
at cost of $1,200. 

Mason City, Ill, corner stone laid Au- 
gust 6. 

Winchester, Ill., corner stone laid August 
12. 

East Liverpool, O., Indiana Avenue be- 
tween Third and Fourth Streets, 300 seat- 
ing capacity, corner stone laid August 3, 
Ready November 1. 

Galesburg, Ill., First, parsonage almost 
finished. New building being projected. E, 
E. Reynolds gives $500 to fund. 

Warren, O., Second edifice, being recon- 
structed. 

Atchison, Kas., 25 members of church 
volunteer to grade yard about edifice. New 
pipe organ and seats installed. 

Flat Bush, N. Y., corner stone laid July 20. 








The Mid-Week Service 
THE JOY AND PEACE OF GOD’S HOUSE. 

It is useless to tell men that they ought 
to take delight in the house of God and find 
peace there. Joy and peace are not experi- 
ences that come by way of commands. If 
we are happy and at peace with ourselves 
and with God, we can discuss our experi- 
ences with profit, We may assume that 
those who attend the prayer-meetings derive 
satisfaction from their connection with the 
church. 

To the Israelite the temple was in a spe- 
cial sense the home of Jehovah and therefore 
very sacred. We Christians profess to be- 
lieve that men must worship God in spirit 
and in truth and that the reverent spirit 
makes sacred any place. Nevertheless, we 
need places set apart for common worship. 
We are helped to feel the nearness of God by 
the surroundings in which we sing and pray 
and meditate. 

The temple at Jerusalem was crowded 
with memories that awakened the spirit of 


A Low Price, Now Still Lower! 


SERS of the Bethany Graded Lessons have always marvelled at the low price 

at which such superb literature was sold. 

But this price has just been reduced to a still lower figure. In the Beginners, 

Primary and Junior grades the reduction amounts to 20 per cent. The price of these 
materials is now as low as, and in some items lower than, materials of other publishers. 
The reason of this is plain. The Bethany Graded Lessons are produced by the 
co-operation of the Disciples Publication Society with the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, the Methodist Book Concern, and the Congregational Publishing Society. 
The immense quantities used by these great religious bodies and others make it pos- 
sible to produce the very best literature ever offered the Sunday School world, and to 
reduce the price at the very time when some publishers are compelled not only to raise 





their prices but to cut down the size of many of their publications. 





The practice of Christian unity in the preparation and publication of the Bethany 
System of Sunday School Literature is economical as well as Christian. 





The Disciples Publication Society 


700-714 E. Fortieth St. 





Chicago, Illinois 
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gratitude and praise. As the worshiper 
looked upon the building and walked about 
its courts, he was reminded of the valor with 
which it had been defended against malig- 
nant foes, of the zeal »f holy men who 
cleansed it from the defilements of the pro- 
fane. and of the glorious days when Israel 
had been gathered to celebrate before Jeho- 
vah the achievements and deliverances of the 
people. Much of our joy in the house of 
God is due to memory. We like a church 
with a noble history. The thought of the 
great souls that expressed their hope and joy 
and sorrow through the ritual we use gives 
joy and peace. 

In the house of God we celebrate the suc- 
cess of those who have gone before us in the 
way of faith. Their success seems to guar- 
antee us against failure. Quiet confidence 
grows as we think how our fathers met with 
courage the foes of their taith. The call to 
be worthy of our origin becomes reasonable 
and we gather strength for our conflicts. 
Thé continuity of life and faith is seen to be 
something more than a phrase. What we 
do may be as worthy as that which has been 
done by the heroes whose names have been 
sung to all the world. They did the 
work of a day in its day. We can do as 
well. The world needed them and it needs 
us. 
Hope of the most daring kind is nourished 
in the house of God. The group of worship- 
ers may be small and obscure, yet it will 
dream of world conquest. Local issues are 
seen in their relation to the universal em- 
pire of Christ. There is joy in knowing 
that we are in a fight for the liberation of 
the bodies and souls of men of all races and 
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places from every sort of tyranny. And the 
only peace worthy of the name is that of 
men who are in such a fight. It is the peace of 
those who think and act consistently and 
whose thinking and acting are being justi- 
fied by events. 


The peace of the closed mind may easily, 


be mistaken for the peace of the house of 
God. Habits are hard to break. We iden- 
tify God’s will with what is easy and com- 
fortable. What we have been doing we find 
easy and a means of comfort. We try to 
forget the actual world of conflict when we 
sit in the house of God. We sing the old 
songs and stir up emotions that would have 
been useful in the days of our grandfathers. 
That is, some of us do this. We misuse the 
past. We think of the world as committed 
to ways that cannot be changed and of relig- 
ion as an opiate for the troubled soul. If 
we see evils about us that invite to heroic 
action, we go into the sanctuary to sing 
ourselves into forgetfulness of this “wilder- 
ness of woe.” For those of us who are made in 
this fashion, religion is tev tender to be ex- 
posed to the rough elements of the social 
and economic world. 

The joy and peace that are abiding come 
from right relations with the source of life 
and goodness. If our worship has any 
value, it helps us to appreciate our relation 
to God. God is not afar off. He is near us 
in the duty of the hour. He comes to us 
through science, art, business, and the social 
life. The danger is that we may not see him 
because we have wrong notions of how we 
shall find him and of the world he will speak 
to us. 


Midweek Service, Sept. 3. Ps. 122;134. 


...Phillips University... 


Seventh Session Opens Tuesday, September 9. 
Good Modern Buildings and Equipment. 
New Library Building now under construction. 


Last Year’s Enrollment, 621. 


Efficient Faculty: Total number including clerical force, 43. 
. Courses offered in Literature and Science from the Ninth Grade through 


the College Course. 


A Good Bible College: 93 ministerial students last year. 
The Largest Music College in Oklahoma. Expert Instruction in Piano, 


Voice, Violin and Pipe Organ. 
High Grade Work in Fine Art. 


Oratory and Expression a specialty. 
Thorough Courses in Business, Shorthand, Telegraphy and all Com- 


mercial Subjects. 
Expenses Moderate. 


For Catalogue or Other Information, address 


E. V. ZOLLARS, Pres’t., Phillips University 





1869 --- HAMILTON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN --- 1913 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


HUBERT G. SHEARIN, A. M., 
The Junior College for Women of Transylvani 


Faculty and officers number thirty-four. 
Domestic Sciences All courses standardized. 

Five modern brildings, steam heat, gas, and 
hasivm. Laboratories. Guarded home life. 


Forty-fifth session begins September 8, 1913. 


Catalog to the Secretary. 


a University. I 
course in two years. A shorter preparatory course admits without examination to Eastern 
l Cultural surroundings and scholarly ideals. 

Eight teachers for Music, Expression, Art, and 


Ph. D. (Yale), President. 
High School graduates complete 


electricity. Distilled water. Library. Gym- 


Room reservation in progress. Write for 























GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS NO. 2 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. Every department of Church and Sunday School provided for, also a number 
of special solos, duets, male quartets, choruses, etc.*Will be used this coming season in the 
BILLY SUNDAY MEETINGS and by other leading evangelists. 
Returnable copy for examination on request, together with catalogue of all our publications. 
Also ask how to obtain our new music at half price. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, 16 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. ILL. 
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The Best! 


Many Sunday School 
classes will wish to 
study the life of Jesus 
this fall. They want the 
very best text for 
young people’s or 
adult classes that can 
be found. This is sim- 
ply to remind them that 
there has never been 
offered to the Sunday 
School world a Life of 
Christ so practical, so 
usable, so true to the 
best scholarship, so 
bristling with ques- 
tions that wake up the 
pupils, so well propor- 
tioned, as Dr. Loa E. 
Scott’s LIFE OF JESUS 
in Fifty-two Lessons. 
It is being widely used 
in Sunday Schools and 
Y. M. C. A. classes. It 
is now on the press for 
its third edition and the 
new edition is much 
larger than the two ear- 
lier editions combined. 
This testifies to its pop- 
ularity. You must have 
it in your school. Price 
50c. In quantities of 10 
or more, 40c each. 
ee ra 
DISCIPLES PUBLICA- 
TION SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th St. 
CHICAGO. 
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ORDERING THEM BY CARD. 


l. “Hope and Realization.” An 


what every Disciple of Christ 
Church Extension Work. 


2. Collection Envelopes; one should 


Offering. 





THE FOLLOWING SUPPLIES WILL BE SENT FREE FOR 
DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE MEMBERS OF YOUR CON- | 
GREGATION TO EVERY PREACHER OR CORRESPUNDENT | YEAR. 


illustrated leaflet 


should know abou. our 9 


every member of the church previous to day of Annual 


3. Pastoral letters to be ordered only by the pastors. 


| HELP, BECAUSE— 


1, The Board can answer now but one-third of the appeals 

because of lack of funds. 

Forty per cent of new churches organized must be helped 

to build by Church Extension loans. 

3. Every preacher knows that he can do no creditable work 
without proper equipment. 

out of 1,621 churches aided by Church 

Extension Loans have failed, which speaks well for the 

vitality of our Missions. 


selling 


be in the hands of 


4. Only thirteen 


Church Extension Offering Begins Sunday, September 7th 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION OFFERING IS THE LAST OF 
THE ANNUAL OFFERINGS DURING THIS MISSIONARY 
IT SHOULD BE THE JOY OF EVERY CHURCH TO 


In ordering supplies of literature and for information, address 


GEO. W. MUCKLEY, 603 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








LAKE GENEVA CONFERENCE. 


“The ninth annual connference of the 
Missionary Education Movement at Lake 
Geneva, August 1-10, was an inspiration as 
well as a means of giving instruction and 
plans to the 304 delegates in attendance, 
who came from sixteen states, and repre- 
sented eleven different church bodies. Mis- 
sionaries from China, India, Burmah, Japan, 
Philippine Islands and Porto Rico were 
among the number and added greatly to the 
conterence. 

Rev. J. M. Stifler, pastor of First Baptist 
Church, Evanston, Ill., presided and con- 
ducted the early morning intercessional in 
a way that proved a blessing to all. B. 
Carter Milliken, of New York, was dean 
of the Adult Mission Study and Harry 8. 
Myers, assistant general secretary of the 
Missionary Education Movement, was dean 
of the Graded Sunday-school department. 
Both had able assistants. The creat benefit 
of their instruction was proved in the de 
votion of the members to classes and study. 
Great results are expected in the home 
churches. The daily open parliament which 
followed was a source where valuable plans 
for future work were gained. 

Two strong features of the Conference 
were the immigration problem and China, 
which are stressed by home and foreign 
mission boards in the united campaign of 
the following year. A clock on the front of the 
Administration Building ticked off the num 
ber of immigrants who reached our shores 
during the Conference. The total number 
Besides mission study classes 
on these important platform ad- 
dresses were made by Rey. Elmer L. Wil 
liams of Chicago, on the problems of the 
downtown church, and by Rev. Joseph Tay- 
lor, of West China, on the situation there, 
as he sees it. 

On Tuesday afternoon the problem from 
the view-point of the immigrants was il- 
lustrated by a demonstration. A barge 
loaded with immigrants landed at the pier 
and the immigrants were taken to the 
Auditorium, where they were put through 
the examination as conducted at Ellis 
Island, to judge their fitness for entrance 


being 25.519. 


issues, 


te America. 

4 Japanese exhibit and another demonstra- 
tion that brought us closer to the customs of 
home and street life, adult and child life, 
and pointing out the inferior place of 
woman in Japan, was given under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Laura DeLaney Garst, who 
represented the Disciples of Christ. In her 
impressive way, she brought the plea for 
Japan. On Sunday evening she addressed 
the vesper service, making a deep impres- 
sion on the Conference. She was shown 
every consideration by the Conference. Are 
we, as a people, awake to our opportunity 
of acting out our plea for Christian union? 
Are we not depriving ourselves of the in- 
spiration and help that come from these 
united efforts in missionary education? 
Only eight of the delegates were Disciples. 


STEREOPTICONS 


A Great Soul-Winning Campaign for the 


Summer Months indoors or outdoors 
The Christian Laot 


30 W. LAKE Sr 








One of this number, Miss Nellie King of 
Columbia, Mo., is a student volunteer. Miss 
King has volunteered for China. Des 
Moines, Iowa; Muncie, Indiana; and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., were also represented. 
VIRGINIA JONES. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY NOTES. 

H. A. Eicher, Harda, India, writes: “I 
have just baptized my first man in India. 
He was a Mohammedan and has renounced 
everything for Christ. He is about twenty 
years of age and the son of a grain mer- 
chant. He is well educated and gives prom- 
ise of becoming a useful man among us. 
Quite a number of people, both Hindus and 
Mohammedans, were present at the bap- 
tism.” Mr. Eicher also reports that the 
schools are starting off well since the va- 
cation 

Last week a friend in Kansas sent $600 
to help support the steamship Oregon on 
the Congo. A friend in Indiana donates 
#3,000 to the Foreign Society on the An- 
nuity Plan. 

The Sunday-school conducted by the 
missionaries of the Foreign Society at 
Union, Cuba, had an average of about sixty 
for July. It meets in a room twenty-seven 
by sixteen. They are crowded to the limit. 
There were two confessions at a recent 
meeting. The Sunday-school gave $23 for 
foreign missions. A friend at Union proposes 
to give a lot worth $800 if we can pro- 
vide the funds to erect a chapel. Melvin 
Menges and wife are the missionaries. 

The Shenandoah Valley District of Vir- 
ginia has recently held its district con- 
vention and decided to make W. L, Burner, 
a native of that district, their Living-link 
in the foreign field. Geo. W. Miley, Wood- 
stock, is the secretary. 

Under date of June 18 <A. F. Hensey, 
writing from Bolenge, Africa, says, “On 
the llth we baptized seventy-eight here and 
on the 12th the evangelists returned to their 
fields, all of us leaving at the same time 
for the committee meeting at Longa. We 
had a delightful three days together and | 
returned this morning.” 

Miss Edna Eck sailed from Matadi, 
Africa, August 6 for America on her fur- 
lough. She has had a_ long and useful 
term. It will be remembered that she went 
out from Charleston, IIl. 

The new hospital at Harda, India, will 
soon be completed now. Dr. Drummond and 
the missionaries have had some delay and 
hindrances in the work. Upon this hospital 
will be put a tablet as follows: “The J. W. 
viecCleave Memorial Hospital.” The money 
for the hospital was given by Mrs.*J. W. 
MeCleave, in memory of her late husband. 

Mrs. C. C. Drammond and children will 
sail from Bombay for America Sept. 17th. 


OPPORTUNITY 


They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in, 
For every day 1 stand outside your door, 

And bid you wake and rise to fight and win 


OPPORTUNITY’S knock is not 
peremptory nor insistent. It’s an ap- 
peal to reason rather than a com- 
mand. 

This is my first knock. I shall 
knock again each week, endeavoring 
to impersonate OPPORTUNITY by 
unfolding a story that will assist 
you to greater success in the invest- 
ment and care of your estate. 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 


Manager of Estates 
Farm Mortgage Investments 


542 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 























INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 


“Noiseless” cush- 
ioned Trays with a 
new Short Glass. 
Trays interlock. All 
glasses well spaced. 

25 and 36 size 
trays. Outfits sent 
on trial. 


DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
20 FE. Randolph St., Dept. T, Chicago 
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HARRY W. JONES 


Architect, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



















Berkeley, California 


4 union school open to all denominations and both 
sexes on the same terms. Curriculum modern. Col- 
lege degree prerequisite for B.D. degree. Ideal loca- 
tion and climate. University of California courses 
and library open to seminary students. For catalog 


information, address Pres‘dent C. S. NASH. 





The Discipies’ Divinity House 
OF 
The University of Chicago 


Devoted to the graduate training of 
men for the ministry of the Disciples of | 

|| Christ. cal 

Supplements the courses of the Uni- || 
versity Divinity School with fully ac- 
credited studies of special value and in- 
terest to Disciple ministers, in the light 
of present-day religious thought and en- 
deavor. 

Assists worthy and suitable men in 
securing scholarships and opportunities 
for self-support while in the Divinity || 
School. For circular of information ad- 
dress THE DEAN. 





Eureka College 


A HIGH GRADE COLLEGE 
WITH STANDARD COURSES 


DEPARTMENTS 
Arts AND SCIENCE, SACRED LJITERA- 
TURE, Music, ART, PREPARATORY. 


Eureka College builds its educa- 
tional policy on the principle of the 
development of manhood and woman- 
hood—the self-mastery that comes 
with cultural courses so shaped that 
they prepare for professional or vo- 
cational work. 

Send for Catalogue. 


Charles E. Underwood, Pres. 
Eureka, III. 
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Four Courses: Bible Doctrine, Practical == 

BIBLE Christian Work,Chapter Summary,Syn- 
thetic Bible Studies ; each independent. 
Bogin any time. Certificate at end of 


any course. Students ail over the world. 
STUDY THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 
167 Institute Place, Chicago. 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 
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WE READ amt cup tee vou daily everything 

printed oo the current country and 
city press of America pertaining to the subject of 
particular interest to you. 


NEWSPAPERS conta.n many items daily 

- which would inform yeu ex- 

clusively of where you can secure new business, ap 

order or a contract; where a new store has beep 

started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 

be jet. A daily press clipping service means more 
ess 















FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Bookict 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1108 167 W. Washington St., Chieage, U. S. A 








Good, Honest Money 


Any intelligent person may earn steady in- 
come corresponding for newspapers. Ex- 


sponding Bureau, Washington, D. C. 





Pacific Theological Seminary 
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DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


WHO EXPECT TO ATTEND THE 


STATE CONVENTION 


AT 


Jacksonville, Ills., Sept. 8-13, 1913 


SHOULD TRAVEL VIA THE 


WABASH 


Train No, 17, leaving Chicago at 11:43 every night, carries through service to 


Jacksonville, arriving at 7:15 a.m. Special chair cars or sleepers provided for parties, 


F. H. TRISTRAM, Assistant Gen’l Passenger Agent 68 W. Adams St., Chicago 








Drake University--A School of Ideals 


Liberal Arts—Bible—Law—Education. 
Music—Dramatic Art—Painting and Drawing 
Home Economics—Physical Education 





Memorial Hall—College of the Bible. 


Drake University is an institution of higher 
learning devoted to the best in education. It be- 
lieves in cultivating the religious nature in man 
as well as the intellectual and physical. It is 
standard in every department, and is so recog- 
nized by every standardizing agency in this coun- 
try. No short courses leading nowhere are of- 
fered. The faculty is composed of thoroughly 
trained Christian men and women, who, because 
of their attainments, command the respect of edu- 
ecators everywhere. The equipment in every de- 
partment is adequate. No matter how valuable 
your time, you can afford to spend it in Drake 
University. It is a school that gives value re- 
ceived. There is no pretense—no exaggeration. 


The College of the Bible meets the approval 
of the Disciples of Christ. It is true to the prin- 
ciples of the fathers of the religious movement 
we would further. This college is sending out 
an educated ministry to bless the churches. The 
department of Religious Education is one of the 
greatest training schools for Sunday-school and 
other religious workers to be found in this coun- 


try. The rural church problem receives attention 
here. 

We want Two Hundred new ministerial stu- 
dents to enter next September. We will assist 
each one in many ways. Scholarships, loan funds, 
and opportunities that the student appreciates 
will be available so that he may remain in the 
college until he is thoroughly prepared for his 
world task. Last year nearly 1,600 students at- 
tended Drake University. This number included 
121 ministerial students. We ask 300 to come 
next year. 

The College of Liberal Arts 1s superior in every 
respect. Seven hundred and forty-two enrolled 
last year in this department. 

The College of Law enrolls more than One 
Hundred each year, and is as well situated as any 
in the country. 

The Conservatory of Musio is acknowledged to 
be the peer of any in this country. The teachers 
are artists of national reputation. Enrollment 
last year, Five Hundred Twenty-six: 

Write for catalorues and particulars concern- 
ing any of the departments herein enumerated. 


Address, 


HILL M. BELL, President 


- - Des Moines, Iowa 








Perience unnecessary. Address Press Corre- 


Bible College of Missouri 


and University of Missouri 
ARE 10U THINKING OF GOING TO SCHOOL? 


Try a Bible College in combination with a great State University. Together 
we have an equipment worth $3,750,000, and an annual income of $760,000. Do you 
realize what that means? It insures both equipment and talent. The quantity 


and quality of work is not surpassed. 


It is seldom equalled. Over 260 teachers 


are at your service. Salaries are paid which command the best talent. Yet, tuition 
is nothing for Missourians, and is only $20 per year for students from elsewhere. 
Moreover, the spiritual atmosphere both in schools and in town is of the best. 
A deep religious spirit results each year in students dedicating themselves to the 
ministry or to the work of foreign missions. 
Write for Catalogue, Bulletins, and for further information to 


Bible College of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
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For a Real Rally 
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Rally Day Post Car Card, Form BB 


10c per doz; 60c per 100. 
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} Cost tAde~ $ 
Rally Day Post Card No. 10. ie ~ =e Rally Day Postal No. 14. 
! > > Niet Kemelage o~ ve wat tibial ms, pare 
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Postal No. 15. For the older 
grades. The reverse side has space 


The reverse side has space for 





address and correspondence. Pricc, 





for correspondence and the ad- 
dress. 


75 cents per 100, postpaid. Same 
for No. 14. 











Rally Day Postal No. 15 





Rally Day Souvenir Trampet Celluloid U. S. and Conquest Flag Pins 


These can be used in a variety of 
ways in connection with a Rally Day 
Celebration. The flags are about 1% 
x¥% inch in size and are mounted on 
2%, inch ball tipped brass pin. They 
can be used as Souvenirs or a contest 
can be arranged giv- 
ing the U. S. Flag to 
one side and Conquest 
to the other. 








Price of either style, 





30 cents a dozen; or $2.00 a 100, 





It is made of heavy cardboard and printed in 3 colors 
and gold. Each one has a red, white and blue ribbon 
attached, to fasten the souvenir to the clothing. Price, 
$1.50 per 100, postpaid; less than 50, 2 cents each. 


postpaid. 





Rally Day will not be complete without our new 
papers, The Conquest and The Junior Weekly. Write 


for sample copies today. 


Illustration shows new but- 
ton with the Christian Flag in 
the center, surrounded by au- 











tumn leaf sprays and the word- — Ss = 
ing. It is a very attractive : Ve 
and appropriate design. Bc “one ES Ne 
D i= 
veh ale J Bz 





A beautiful celluloid button 
done in three colors and gold, 


The wording on the fag is done The Junior Weekly | 





in gold on a blue ground and 
the Cross and the words “Rally 
Day” show in red. 

No. 883 and 891, 20c per doz. These papers are not published primarily for profit, 
$1.50 per 100. but for Character Building. 


Disciples Publication Society, 700-714 E. Fortieth St., Chicago 
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